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LARGE RESULTS PREDICTED 


Speakers Say There Should Be 
$180,000,000,000 Legal Re- 


serve Business in Force 








That the people of this country are 
indemnified through the medium of life 
insurance only to the extent of $28,000,- 
000,000—about $300 for every man, 
woman and child—and that of this 
amount nearly $10,000,000,000 is of the 
kind not sold by agents representing 
legal reserve companies; that the 
average amount of life insurance car- 
ried by each breadwinner is only $1,- 
500, which averages if only legal re- 
serve insurance were carried would be 
reduced to $1,000, was the statement 
made at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers by Warren M. Horner of Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the Committee on 
“Education and Conservation,” which 
has in charge the advertising project 
launched by -the association last year. 

Instead of these figures representing 
a true status of affairs Mr. Horner stat- 
ed that fathers, sons and others hold- 
ing or sharing responsibility should 
carry $180,000,000,000 of legal reserve 
life insurance with an average of $10,- 
000 for each. In other words the pres- 
ent life insurance in force should be 
multiplied by ten. 

That an essential to the bringing 
about of this satisfactory condition is 
the inauguration of a uniform campaign 
of publicity—institutional advertising— 
setting forth in general terms the great 
benefits of life insurance proteetion was 
the expressed conviction of the speaker. 

Company executives having failed to 
respond to the appeal of the National 
Association for $100,000 with which to 
carry on such a campaign, Mr. Horner 
recommended that the agents of the 
country contribute the funds necessary 
for this purpose on a basis of five cents 
per thousand on individual production 
and five cents per thousand on the 
basis of agency production. 

“If you are an agent writing $200,000 
a year,” he said, “is it not worth $10 
a year to you? If you are writing $300,- 
000, is it not worth $15 a year to you, 
and if you are writing $400,000 is it not 
worth $20, and if you are writing $500,- 
000, is it not worth $25? If you are the 
head of an agency organization and you 
are writing $2,000,000, is it not worth 
$100 a year, and if you are writing $5,- 
000,000, is it not worth $250, and if 

(Continued on page VII.) 
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For Ten Years 


From 1900 to 1909, inclusive, the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company maintained without change its 
very liberal dividend scale adopted in 1900, when the 
current premium rates were adopted. Furthermore, 
the Company has largely increased the liberality of its 
already extremely liberal policies, making the added 
benefits, in so far as possible, available to old members 
as well as new. Because of a very favorable mortality 
experience, and an economical administration of i 
business, the Mutual Benefit was able in 1910, not only 
to increase its regular dividend scale for policies issued 
since 1900, but in addition, to apportion a special 
dividend to participating policyholders amounting to 
$675,000. In 1912, the Mutual Benefit made a general 
increase in dividends to policyholders; also, after adding 
to its suspended mortality fund (which stands as a 
bulwark behind the mortality assumptions of the scale ) 
the Company set aside a dividend equalization fund to 
the credit of policyholders. From this fund in 1913, 
another special dividend of $867,000 has been appor- 
tioned to policyholders. 





The 1913 Special Dividend 





marks the CoNSUMMATION OF THE 1912 ProGRAM of 


insurance benefits outlined last year. 


The contingency reserves adopted in 1912 are not 
required by law, but are set aside voluntarily as a 
demonstration of the IMPREGNABILITY OF THE 
COMPANY and the stability of its earning power. 


The rules for determining the proper amount of 
surplus for the Company to hold and for determining 
the proper dividends to policyholders (THERE BeinG 
No SrockKHoLpeERs) were formulated after a careful 
investigation of the whole subject of surplus and 
dividends, based upon the 


Adequate Experience of the Mutual Benefit 








covering over sixty-seven years of successful Life 
Insurance business. If you are interested, write to the 
Home Office for a copy of our leaflet ‘‘ To the Seekers 
for Success.”’ 


The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1845 FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, /’residend 
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AGENTS CONVENTION 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 
BIGGEST EVER HELD 


Nearly One Thousand Members 
In Attendance 


SILLS GIVEN GREAT OVATION 


Addresses and Discussions of Un- 
usually High Order—E. J. Clark 
Elected President 
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reported these 
excellent results in his annual address 

The sessions, which were held in the 
the pier, were 
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gates in spite of the many attractions 
of Atlantic City to tempt them away. 
Addresses, reports and discussions were 
high order 
special commenda- 


ballroom of big steel 


dele- 


all of an unusually and 


many called forth 
tion from the floor. The five minute 
topic discussions under the very able 
direction of H. H. Ward of Portland, 
Ore., were particularly interesting and 
valuable. 

In a lively session of the afternoon 
of Tuesday, the convention gave réw 
impetus to the advertising project 
launched last year and a plan of solicit- 
ing contributions from the agents them- 
selves was launched. At the opening of 
the convention President Sills invited 
to the platform a number of ex-presi- 
dents and prominent members of the 
associations, each of whom was given 
a demonstration by the assembled dele- 
gates, all of whom seemed to be over- 
with enthusiasm and good 
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fellowship. Letters were read from 
two ex-presidents: I. Layton Register 
of Philadelphia and Charles H. Ray- 
mond of Morristown, N. J. 

Delegates are Welcomed. 

After invocation by the Rev. Charles 
Martin Niles, D. D., of Atlantic City, 
the delegates were welcomed in brief 
addresses by John R. Fox, president 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters; Edward W. Allen, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York, and Hon. George M. 
LaMonte, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of New Jersey. Mr. Fox said 
that in conjunction with the New York 
Life Underwriters, the Philadelphia 
association had planned to make this 
convention, the first one ever held in 
Atlantic City by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, notable for 
pleasure and profit to delegates. He 
pointed out the advantages of Atlantic 
City as a meeting place and said that 
its attractions were not to be sur- 
passed anywhere. 

In his remarks of welcome Edward 
W. Allen of New York said in part: 

Congratulations are very much in 
order, for I believe I am stating the 
truth in saying that this convention of 
1913 is the largest in the history of 
the National Association. 

Credit for this splendid showing is 
not only due to our very able presi- 
dent, who has worked without ceasing 
in our behalf, and to our executive com- 
mittee, but primarily to you men and 
women who have journeyed from all 
parts of this continent. You have done 
this at great expense and personal 
sacrifice, and by so doing you have 
shown your earnest desire to make life 
insurance conditions better, and to 
make both the Naticnal and local asso- 
ciations greater and more powerful 
factors for good. 

Some of our friends have criticized 
the National Association for failure to 
successfully deal with the problems of 
rebating and part time men, and have 
accused our membership of some lack 
of sincerity in dealing with these prob- 
lems. We all know that these reflec- 
tions upon us are unjust, and that con- 
ditions, while being far from perfection, 
are immeasurably better, because of 
the honest efforts for cleaner methods 
made by our Association. We all know 
that it is our earnest and sincere desire 
to keep pegging away at these problems 
and deal with them from month to 
month, and year to year, until the high- 
est standards possible shall have be- 
come an accomplished fact. 

In this fight for a better and cleaner 
agency system in life insurance work, 
the National and local associations need 
and deserve the moral and personal 
support of every honest life insurance 
agent in this country. Those who do 
not jcin with us are not holding us 
back, as their criticism oftentimes re- 
sults in renewed effort on our part to 
do away with existing evils. With or 
without the help of these critics we 
will eventually successfully solve the 
great problems with which we have to 
deal. 

Insurance Commissioner LaMonte in 
welcoming the delegates on behalf of 
the State, said that it seemed remark- 
able to him to see so many life insur- 
ance men sitting still for a little while 
listening to someone else talk. Mr. 
LaMonte’s welcome was earnest and 
cordial and lightened with a vein of 
humor. He warned the ladies against 
the suggestions of the general conven- 
tion committee that they take advan- 
tage of attractive rides into the out- 
skirts of the city while the convention 
was in session, saying that as they 
now come into their own, if they want- 
ed to be where the fun was, he advised 
them to stay with the crowd. 

President Neil D. Sills in his annual 
address said that the twenty-fourth 


vear of the National Association had 
been notable for its progress along all 
lines of the Association’s work. Al- 
most immediately after the Memphis 
convention, at the inaugural dinner at 
Pittsburgh, plans were formulated for 
arousing more interest on the part of 


the local associations and increasing the 
membership. In carrying out this work, 
President Sills spent 174 days on the 
road and traveled 32,000 miles. The 
results of his aggressive work in con- 
junction with the co-operation of the 
other national officers, are remarkable 
both in growth in interest in the Asso- 
ciation work and in increase in mem- 
bership which amounted to thirty-four 
per cent. The actual gain in individual 
memberships is 921 for the year, 17 
additional local associations having 
joined the national body. The total 
number of associations now enrolled is 
84, the individual membership being 
3,616. The indvidual enrollments re- 
ported by the associations are some- 
what larger than has been reported 
paid for, the total enrollment amount- 
ing to 4,139. The membership of the 
National Association, President Sills 
said, is on the “paid for’ basis. 

President Sills said that the greatest 
problem and opportunity of the Asso- 
ciation was along educational lines ana 
he hoped that the convention would 
make even greater plans for spreading 
the true knowledge of life insurance. 
He urged the adoption of educational 
work through the channels of the daily 
press and magazines and also through 
institutions of learning. President Sills 
said that the excellent work of the 
year was due not to any one person, 
but to the enthusiastic co-operation of 
all. He expressed appreciation for the 
good work of the vice-presidents, secre- 
tary and other officers, as well as the 
executive committee and executive 
council. President Sills’ address will 
be found in full on another page. 

Vice-president H. R. Lewis of 
Rochester, N. Y., who was responsible 
for the formation of the Atlantic City 
“convention clubs” at different points, 
told of the enthusiasm engendered by 
this means which undoubtedly resulted 
in the splendid attendance at the pres- 
ent convention. Kochester had thirty- 
two in its convention club, and Mr. 
Lewis said that one of the best meet- 
ings he had ever attended was that of 
the Utica Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion when twenty new members were 
enrolled in one evening, being an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. 


Secretary Sibley’s Report. 


Bolling Sibley, of Memphis, Tenn., as 
secretary of the National Association, 
presented his report in which he re- 
viewed the details of the Association 
work. Mr. Sibley said in part “Much 
of the success this year of the National 
Association has been due to the de- 
votion of President Sills to the admin- 
istration of his office and the Associa- 
tion has derived much inspiration from 
his work. I doubt if the membership 
at large realizes the careful attention 
which the executive council devotes to 
promoting the welfare of the Associa- 
tion. The council meets three times 
each year, and in addition the members 
of it through correspondence keep up 
a constant consultation in reference to 
its every item pertaining to the welfare 
of the Association. The present coun- 
cil has most zealously labored for the 
well-being of it.” 

Mr. Sibley said that the past year 
had been a period of unusual activity 
among the local associations but that 
there seemed to be a lack of interest 
among many of them in the special 
trophies which were offered for gains 
in membership, attendance on meet- 
ings, etc. Mr. Sibley closed by saying: 
“As indicated in this and other reports, 
our Association has had a most suc- 
cessful year. Those who are in attend- 
ance upon the convention will gain 
special inspiration from their chosen 
calling. When we return to our homes, 
let us co-operate with our local and 
National Association officers, in mak- 
ing the coming year the most fruitful 
in our history.” 

Tribute to Uncle Eli. 

Eli D. Weeks of Hartford, Conn., who 
has been for many years treasurer of 
the National Association, presented his 
report which showed that the organiza- 


and had a substantial balance on hand. 
Mr. Weeks took occasion to mention 
especially those associations that had 
paid into the National organization 
more than two hundred dollars during 
the year in dues. These he termed 
“banner” associations and ranked as 
follows: Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Boston and Texas. 

After submitting his report Mr. 
Weeks, who was known to all mem- 
bers of the National Association as 
“Uncle Eli,” spoke briefly of his long 
tenure of office, having served eighteen 
consecutive terms as treasurer. Mr. 
Weeks said that he had long felt that 
he should retire from active work as 
an officer of the Association to give 
way to a younger man. He spoke with 
feeling of the honor that had been so 
many times conferred upon him, but 
asked that when the convention was 
considering the election of new officers 
for the ensuing year some one else be 
designated to relieve him as treasu- 
rer. 

William M. Scott of Philadelphia, 
one of the pioneers of the National As- 
sociation, immediately rose and _ said 
“Uncle Eli and I have been working 
together for many years; he doing the 
work and I am largely gathering the 
laurels. I have attended nineteen con- 
ventions of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and understand the thought 
that prompts Uncle Eli to want to see 
a younger man occupy his position. I 
think that we should respect his wishes. 
You may not know that Uncle Eli is 
cighty-two years old; he may live to 
be one hundred and one; and I want 
to make a motion right now that a 
committee be appointed to prepare suit- 
able resolutions telling of his services 
to this Association and expressing the 
appreciation of its members. This 
would be a nice thing for him to have 
and to show to his family.” 


Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, who a 
number of years ago served several 
terms as secretary in close association 
with Treasurer Weeks, rose to second 
the motion and said that it gave him 
particular pleasure to do so in view of 
his years of most cordial association 
with Uncle Eli in Association work. 

President Sills took the first oppor- 
tunity to express regret at the pros- 
pect of losing Mr. Weeks as a National 
officer. He said that the remarks of 
Uncle Eli had a sad tinge to them for 
all appreciated that he had been like a 
father to the rest of them. Messrs. 
Scott and Wood were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare the resolutions. 


Executive Committee Report. 


In the report of the executive com- 
mittee which is reproduced at length 
elsewhere, Chairman M. W. Mack of 
Cincinnati discussed at length the re- 
ports of the various committees which 
were made to the executive committee, 
the meetings of the executive council 
throughout the year and the progress 
of the Association work in general. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held Monday, preceding the con- 
vention, the report of the Committee 
on Education and Conservation was 
received and approved, the following 
resolution being unanimously adopted. 

“The results thus far accomplished 
by the committee on education and 
conservation, indicate a wide spread 
interest on this subject. We recom- 
mend a continuation of the work of 
this committee believing in its ulti- 
mate success and we further recom- 
mend that the committee, with the as- 
sistance and under the direction of the 
executive council, proceed with the 
raising of funds for the prosecution of 
this work.” 

Committee on Laws and Legislation. 

In discussing the report of the com- 
mittee on laws and legislation pre- 
sented by John Dolph, its chairman. 
Mr. Mack said that the subject of life 
insurance legislation was the most 
vital one confronting the business and 
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there was special danger of adverse 
laws because life insurance companies 
4s corporate bodies differed in their es- 
sential from other corporate bodies a 
intentionally ignored by legislators. He 
fact that was either not understood or 
pointed out the necessity for educa- 
tion upon the subject of life insur- 
ance along the lines being worked out 
by the committee on conservation and 
education. He referred to the evil con- 
sequences of making a distinction in 
the statutes between “mutual” and 
“stock” companies, as in the income 
tax section of the Federal Tariff law. 

Mr. Dolph who read his report sep- 
arately, following that of the executive 
committee said that there were no 
signs of a diminution of the number o! 
bills presented in the various States 
during the past year. The total num- 
ber of bills reviewed by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, all 
of which affected life insurance, was 
2,240. These covered a wide range of 
subjects all the way from corrupt prac- 
tice acts, to technical legislation. 

The report stated that complete in- 
surance codes were passed in three 
States, namely Colorado, Arizona and 
Nebraska. Bills providing for life in- 
surance under State management con 
forming in the main to the Wisconsin 
law were introduced in 13 States, but 
none of these passed. 


Over 50 anti-rebate and anti-twisting 
measures were introduced in 30 Staté 
in 9 of which they became laws. Mr 
Dolph urged greater vigilance on the 
part of the local associations in legis- 
lative matters. The Federal income 
tax matter is still pending at Washing- 
ton and this the report said was 
fraught with danger to the life insur- 
ance business. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Dolph’s re- 
port he urged that the convention take 
some decided stand at once on the in- 
ccMe tax question as the matter was 
still pending before Congress. He 
suggested that a resolution stating in 
cecided language the stand of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
cn the question, be sent to Washineg- 
ton, and with much enthusiasm the 
following resolution was adopted and 
a copy sent to President Woodrow 
Wilson and members of the conference 
committee of the Senate and House: 

Resolved: 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, representing 100,000 agents 
n all sections of the country, and the 
millions of the policyholders they havé 
insured, respectfully request Congress 
to insert in the Income Tax Bill, a 
clause expressly exempting from taxa- 
tion the refunds or so-called dividends 
to policyholders. Any contrary provi- 
sion is not only unjust, but it is in- 
consistent with the intent of the pro 
posed law to force companies to col- 
lect this tax from their 25,000,000 
policyholders carrying an average in 
surance of $650, but a small fraction of 
whom have incomes of $3,000; the earn- 
ings or refunds of members of kindred 
institutions such as fraternal and 
assessment life insurance companies, 
mutual fire insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks and building and loan 
associations, are expressly exempted. 
Therefore, to tax the refunds or so- 
called dividends returned to life insur- 
ance policyholders is an indefensible 
Ciscrimination. 

We have no interest in the tax im- 
posed upon stockholders, but in behalf 
of our millions of clients who look to 
us to protect their interests, and with 
whom we are in daily contact, we em- 
phatically protest against such dis- 
crimination. It should not be a func- 
tion of Congress to discourage thrift 
er increase the burdens of the provi- 
dent nor tax funds expressly intended 
for widows and orphans, whose care 
would otherwise fall upon the State. 


America is the only country in the 
world, civilized or uncivilized, imposing 
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an income tax upon life insurance in 
times peace. We urge Congress 
while not yet too late to correct an act 
of injustice and wrong unprecedented 
in Income Tax Laws of any country 
and any time. 
Northwest Congress. 

President Sills introduced W. D. 
Mead, of Seattle, who told the conven- 
tion in vigorous fashion of the forma- 
tion of the insurance congress of the 
Northwest which held its first meeting 
in Seattle this year. He told of the 
remarkable results of that meeting and 
gave both President Sills and W. M. 
Herner credit for inspiring such enthu- 
siasm in the life insurance men there 
trat a remarkable increase in business 
reported was noticeable. He said that 
the insurance congress was the talk of 
Seattle and neighboring cities and that 
the subject was so presented to the 
newspapers that large amounts of 
space were devoted to the proceedings. 
He predicted a big increase in the num- 
ber of life underwriters organizations 
in the Northwest as a result of the 
insurance congress. 

Putting “Life” Into Insurance. 

The afternoon session on Tuesday 
was opened with a paper on “Putting 
ife Into Life Insurance,” by Norval A. 
Hawkins, manager of sales for the 
ford Motor Company of Detroit. Owing 
to illness Mr. Hawkins was unable to 
be present, his address being read by 


H. Wibert Spence of Detroit. Mr. 
Hawkins’ paper was received with 
marked attention by the convention 
and made an interesting introduction 
to the discussion of the education 
movement which was to follow. 

“For a generation life insurance 
talked of death,” said Mr. Hawkins, 


but to-day we talk of ‘life insurance. 
We are striving to bring it into the 
life as men live it to the uttermost. 
When a man used to sell you life in- 
surance he thought he had to dress in 
a Prince Albert coat, a high hat and 
white necktie; now he plays golf with 


you and by the time you have him 
two down at the eighteenth hole he 
has made you curious to know more 
about that new contract he sold ‘Old 


Tightwad. Mr. Hawkins said that the 
great masses of the people do not un- 
stand life insurance but notwith- 
standing agents talked technicalities 
and special features to their prospects. 
Mr. Hawkin’s address is reproduced at 
length elsewhere in this issue. 
Condemn Burdensome Taxation. 
Edward A, Woods of Pittsburgh pre- 
sented a resolution condemning the 
enermous burden of taxation imposed 
on the business and urging life under- 
writers everywhere to denounce this 
taxation as wrong in principle. 
The resolution which was referred to 
the executive committee was as follows: 
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American life insurance is not an institu- 
tion for making profits, but for distributing 
losses. Through this agency 25,000,000 
Americans voluntarily provide for their 
families and their old age, something that 
Germany, England and other countries are 
compelling at Government expense. The 
patronage of life insurance is the strikmg 
answer of the American Nation to the 
world’s charge of extravagance and lack 


of thrift. Yet, the United States is the only 
civilized or uncivilized country which seizes 


this very loss distributing machinery to 
levy. collect and have handed over te 
the Governments of the various States and 
Nation, enormous funds in the guise of 
taxes 


Originally for the sole purpose of covering 
cost of supervision, the States alone are 
now collecting, exclusive of taxes on real es- 
tate and the new Federal income tax, $12,- 


000,000 annually—six times that collected in 
189). In 1860 the States took 70 cents for 
each $10 paid by policyholders; now they 
take $2. Piling injustice on injustice, the 
Federal Government under the present and 
previous administrations, has added to the 


exactions of forty-eight States, contrary to 
the vigorous protest of all insurance men 
These taxes sre levied regardless of sound 
principles of taxation. The laws vary and 
conflict in different States. Regular life in 
surance is singled out while fraternal and 
assessment are exempted. 
The amounts thns taken 
ers would provide half a billion afditional 
insurance for women and children; or in- 
crease the refunds of policyholders over 15 
per cent.; or pay all executive salaries of 
times over; or re- 


from polleyhold- 


all companies several 





duce expenses about 8 per cent. Recent 
State legislation has reflected the popular 
demand by restricting expense, and there- 
fore reduced cost to the policyholders. Yet 
this movement is defeated just in so far as 
taxes are maintained and increased. 

Such taxes peculiar to this country, are, 
as John Stuart Mill well said, “A dis- 
couragement of prudence and forethought.” 
The committee on insurance law of the 
American Bar Association has well said: 

“It is just as dishonest for a State to 
lay unholy hands on trust funds as for an 
individual to dod it.” 

And; “It is a monstrous injustice for a 
State Government to maintain itself by leg- 
islative raids upon trust funds and the 
climax of cowardice to commit extortion in 
the name of the police power.” 

The life underwriters, representing all 
companies, all sections, all political opin- 
ions, coming personally and closely in con- 
tact with policyholder and lawmaker, have 
the opportunity and the obligation of safe- 
guarding their clients’ interests in these 
matters; therefere be it 

Resolved, ist. That Life Underwriters 
everywhere be urged to acquaint themselves 
with the inequity and iniquity of this 
governmental burden, and upon all proper 
occasions, particularly when expenses or 


refunds are criticized, to denounce this 
wrong taxation policy of States and Gov- 
ernment and aid company officials in every 


way in opposing it. 


2d. That the 100,000 Life Underwriters 


assume, as their special duty, the awaken- 
ing of public sentiment not only against 
any increase of the already iniquitous 
burden but for its decrease. 


3d. That a committee on taxation be 
created by the National Association to re- 
sist every increase and secure every possible 
decrease of taxation. 

4th. That we recommend that every local 
association maintain a similar committee. 

5th. That we recommend that every 
Underwriters’ Association devote one meet- 
ing each year to vigorous discussion of life 
insurance taxation, that all agents through 


out the field may be in position to intelli 
gently oppose this growing exaction. 

6th. That the “Life Association News” 
be requested to constantly aid this cam- 
paign. 

ith. That companies be requested to con 
stantly furnish agents with facts and argu- 
ments on life insurance taxation in their 
company publications. 

Scovel As “War Governor.” 
The session on Wednesday morning 


was to have been opened with an ad- 
dress by Hon. A. J. Montague, member 
of Congress and former governor of 
Virginia, but owing to important official 
business pending at Washington, he 
was unable to be present. President 
Sills had asked Charles W. Scovel of 
Pittsburgh, to speak in place of former 
Governor Montague and he introduced 
Mr. Scovel as the “war governor” of 
the National Association as he was its 
president during the unheaval of 1906. 
Mr. Scovel’s address, although not 
formaliy prepared and was delivered 
practically extempore, was declared by 
many delegates to be one of the best 
talks heard in the convention. 

“IT am very sorry indeed, both for 
your sake and mine,” said Mr. Scovel 
in opening his address, “that his Ex- 
cellency the former governor of Vir- 
ginia could not be here this morning. I 
cannot presume to do more than rub 
around in the shoes of the governor. 

“They left the subject entirely to me 
and I thought I would close to 
the shore which was indicated, that is, 
a discussion of the monthly life in- 
ceme policy and so I have chosen to 
talk awhile upon the subject that I will 
call. “The New Family Service of Life 
Insurance.” Mr. Scovel developed the 
idea of service to the family in a new 
and striking way and he was followed 
with the closest attention. 


Stay 


New Family Service. 


“After the great general roots of ser- 
ice that life insurance renders to the 
community and the state,”’ said Mr. 
Scovel, “we come to the services of 
life insurance to the individual. There 
sre four classes of individual service. 
One is the family service provided for 
those who are left behind by the death 


of the bread winner: the second is 
what you may call the State service, 


that provides cash to settle indebted- 
ness and to liquidate the estate after 
a forced sale of assets; the third is 
business service furnishing the cor- 
porations and partnerships the protec- 
tion of spot cash that will help solve 


the problem when one valuable man 
drops out; the fourth is service render- 
ed during life without waiting for 
death and is one of the main services, 
one that is too often overlooked, as a 
real service and is the service of pro- 
viding emergency cash and old age pro- 
vision.” 

Mr. Scovel went on to pro 
tection against partial losses, loss 
where the productive value of the life 
is temporarily stopped and said that 
if it was a function of fire insurance 
to pay for partial losses, it was no less 


discuss 


a function of life insurance to pay for 
partial losses also. Family service 
providing for every contingency was 


what called scientific life insurance into 


being. Money coming into the home 
as the proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies has seemed like manna from 
Heaven, Mr. Scovel said, without tak- 
ing into consideration its source. But 
we have come to see that it is not per- 


forming the new service to the family 
to dump a sum of money into the lap 


of the widow at the very time when 
she is least able to invest it wisely 
and conserve it. The question is will 


the money do what the husband would 


have done, and lump sum payments 
are from this standpoint not meeting 
the required service. New needs and 
problems are coming up as the family 
grows wp; needs that should be taken 
into consideration. 

Life insurance has not been doing 
the thing it was sold to do, Mr. Scovel 


The trust company method of se- 
for dependents was 


said. 
euring protection 


open only to men of large means, bu 
monthly income insurance was for 
everybody. He said that agents should 
not hesitate to sell income insurance 


on about the same basis as is provided 


in mothers’ pensions by several states. 


New Jersey, for instance pays $9 to 
the dependent widow with one child 
five dollars for the second child and 
four for each additional child Mr 
Scovel pointed out that such prospects 
really formed the great mass of the 


insuring puble. 
Five Minute Topic Discussions. 


Hubert H. Ward, manager of the Pa- 


cific Northwest at Portland, Oregon, for 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, an ex-president of the National 


Association and one of the most promi- 


nent life insurance field men in the 
country, was called to the chair by 
President Sills to take charge of the 


five minute discussions on “The Ad 
vantage and Security of Life Income 
Contracts.” Mr. Ward was an ani- 


number 


speakers 


securing a large 
and interesting 
and calling delegates up to 
form to contribute to the discussion. 
Extracts of the remarks of many of 
these speakers are reproduced on 
another page. 


mated leader, 
of prominent 


the plat 


Prize Essay Awards. 
The subject for essays in the prize 
contest this vear was “Creative Solicit 


ing, Rather than Competitive.” Presi- 
dent Sills announced that the first 
prize was won by George W. Johnston 
of Johnston and Collins, New York 
and the second prize by R. O. Miles 
of San Francisco. 

The presentation of the Calef lov- 
ing cup and medal to Mr. Johnston 
was made by Hugh M. Willet of At- 
lanta and the presentation of the Ben 
Williams vase was made by H. Wibert 


Spence of Detroit; Mr. Hathaway of San 


Francisco representing Mr. Miles. Mr. 
Johnston read his prize essay and J. 
m=. Myers of Minneapolis read the es 
say of Mr. Miles. In view of the fact 
that Mr. Johnston had won the Calef 
cup three times, Charles Jerome Fd- 


wards of New York made a motion that 
a vote of thanks be given Mr. Johnston 
for his example of service and words of 
inspiration. After re his essay 
Mr. Johnston said that he had got 
inspiration in preparng his essays from 


ading 


his 


three men, each of whom he said repre- 
sented a high ideal as a life insurance 
man, the three being Charles W. Sco- 


III 


—— —— = —= = 


vel, Edward A. Woods and William R. 
Collins, Mr. Johnston’s partner. 


_— x 


Abels Urges Co-operation. 


There were many home Officials pres- 
ent at the sessions of the conven.uion, 
among them ibeing Henry Abels, secre- 
tary of the Franklin Life; the newly 
elected president of the American Life 
Convention. President Sills asked Mr. 
Abels to addréss the convention, which 
he did. Mr. Abels said that there should 
be greater co-operation among all life 
insurance organizations, particularly the 
four big ones, The National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, the As 
sociation of Life Insurance Presids nts, 
the American Life Convention and the 
National Association of Life Underwrit 
Mr. Abels said that these bodies 
should realize their strength as a whole 
and by earnest work to- 
gether in system of 


ers. 


co-o peration 
the evolution of a 


far-reaching influence. He spoke of the 
waste in the business, the necessity 
for conservation and unified organized 
effort. 


Efficiency Methods Discussed. 

At the opening session on T! 
President Sills introduced William M. 
Scott of Philadelphia, Yho read the 
resolutions ordered prepared by the 
convention the previous day 
ing the long and faithful service of 


“Uncle” Eli D. Weeks of 





irsday, 


concern 


Hartford, as 








treasurer. The resolutions paid strong 
tribute to Uncle Eli’s eighteen years 
of painstaking and conscientiou ‘devo 
tion to the work of the association 
and said that he had not only been a 
faithful and efficient officer, but had 
been a friend to hundreds of life un 
derwriters as well Uncle Eli’s many 
friends had planned to present him 
this morning with a handsome gold 
headed cane after the resolutions had 
been adopted, but unfortunately, Unel 

Eli had left for his home at Hartford 
After a warm tribute by Mr. Scott 
which was echoed by the entire con 
vention, the cane was turned over to 
Winslow Russell, manager of agencic 

for the Phoenix Mutual Life, Uncle Eli’s 


company. 
President Sills read telegrams of con- 


gratulation on the phenomenal success 


of the meeting from J. R. Clark, Cin- 
cinnati; Frank McMullen, Los Angele 
and William Graham, New Yor 

The first speaker of the mornir 


Winslow Russell, agency mana 
Phoenix Mutual Life, who 
troduced as “the peerless leader,” 
the delegates gave Mr 


longed and noisy greeting 


the 


Russell a 


Importance of Time. 





Mr. Russell’s address on 
Methods” was full of practi 
tions for increasing effi 
men as well as home office met 
illustrated his points graphi 
charts and brought out clearly the plans 
advocated. He showed how some com 


panies go along with a lar 
re of the field force 


of business 


nroducing an in 





significant 
is a 


a remedy 


amount 
conspicuous form of wast As 
for this ineffi 
condition, he advocated the 
of weak agents. This could not be 
done usually, however, until] the strong 





ones were trained for a higher and 
better service Mr. Russell suggested 
a standard of service to impress upon 
the agent the importance of the ele 
ment of time He presented on a chart 


a workable standard for a rtain num 
ber of davs which were shown to have 
resulted in a definite amount of busi 
ness 4 chart wa the reve 





headed “Did It Work Out?” 


showed in d ri] t? retnal set of the 
tandard set as wnitad } th acent 
n the field In o to get the mos 
valuable _ statistics the t wer 


divided according to rank in business 
ind a very attractive acent’s outfit was 
viven to all agents of a certain rank on 
conditi that they make detafled re 


ports on number of interviews and 
ather starin) dectred for the records 
Mr. Russell’s address was repeatedly 


(Continued on Page VIII.) 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER 


President 


HE Founders of the Company 

set forth in the following terse 

and emphatic language the admin- 
istrative policy of the institution:— 


“‘ The great object in our association is 
the common and equal benefit of all the 
associates, which is to be attained by a 
just rate, and apportionment of the 
premiums; a fair, discriminating, and 
vigilant exercise of discretion in taking 
risks; a discreet economy in expendi- 
tures, and a judicious management 
and investment of the funds.” 





The vital principles then declared have 
actuated and controlled the management 
of the Company from its organization, 
and are responsible for its long record 
of worthy achievement, and for its 
present position of power and supremacy. 


CHARTERED IN 1835 
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PRESIDENT SILLS TELLS 
OF WORK OF PAST YEAR 


ASSOCIATION SHOWS LARGE GAIN 
IN MEMBERSHIP. 








National President Traveled 32,000 
Miles and Was on the Road 
174 Days. 





President Neil D. Sills of Richmond, 
Va., in his annual address told of the 
work of the National Association dur- 
ing the year, which was one unsur- 
passed in the advancement of the or- 
ganization’s work. The Association 
has made a record gain in membership 
amounting to thirty-four per cent., or 
$21 in individual members and 17 local 
associations. In carrying on this work, 
President Sills travelled 32,000 miles 
end was on the road 174 days. His 
address in full follows: 

“To the Members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“The twenty-fourth year of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
shows progress along all lines. A few 
days after the Memphis Convention 
the inaugural was held at Pittsburgh 
and plans were made to arouse more 
interest in the weaker associations, to 
carry on the extension work in form- 
ing new associations and increasing 
the membership, and to push with ail 
vigor possible the educational cam- 
palgn. 

“I have visited 84 associations and 
in most places spent the day in the 
city, calling upon the different insur- 
ance men in their offices. The meet- 
ings were well attended and great in- 
terest shown. Some of the associations 
took on new life and the members be- 
came enthusiastic over the possibili- 
ties of the work, and in many cases 
several new members were taken in. 
The associations as a whole all over 
the country are in excellent condition. 

“Early in the year we wrote to some 
live insurance man in every city of 
75,000 or more where there was no as- 
sociation. The replies were varied, 
but in most places considerable inter- 
est was shown in the movement. One 
man in the Middle West replied that 
the insurance men of his city had 
been fighting among themselves for so 
long a time that he would feel lone 
some now if harmony was brought 
about, and for that reason he thought 
they had better continue as they were. 
As a result of the interest aroused by 
this campaign, and on account of per- 
sonal visits, the following eleven new 
associations were formed: 

Tacoma’ Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, at Tacoma, Washington; North 
Dakota Life Underwriters’ Association, 
et Fargo, No. Dakota; Sioux Falls Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; Capitol District 
Life Underwriters’ Association, at 
Albany, New York; Duluth Association 
of Life Underwriters, at Duluth, Minne- 
sota; Fort Dodge Life Underwriters’ 
Association, at Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Southern West Virginia Association of 
Life Underwriters at Huntington, West 
Virginia; Wichita Association of Life 
Underwriters, at Wichita, Kansas; Tex- 
as Association of Life Underwriters, at 
Dallas, Texas; Roanoke Association of 
Life Underwriters, at Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; Lynchburg Association of Life 
Underwriters at Lynchburg, Virginia. 
The Texas Association led off with a 
membership of 133, and the Capitol 
District followed very closely with 120. 

“There is much interesting history 
ecnnected with the forming of each of 
the above new associations, and in 
nearly every case one or two men did 
most excellent work. 

“The following three associations 
Were re-organized during the year: 

“Life Underwriters’ Association of 


New Mexico, at Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Rhode Island Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, at Providence, R. I.; St. Paul 
Association of Life Underwriters, at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. All of these, have 
joined the National Body. 

“Tihe following three associations that 
were previously organized have also 
joined the National body: 

“Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Akron, at Akron, Ohio; Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of Mobile, at Mobile, 
Alabama; Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Springfield, at Springfield, Mo., 
making a total of 17 associations that 
have joined the National Body during 
the year. The Inland Empire Associa- 
tion was the only one that has not 
paid its annual dues. The National 
Organization’s net gain in associations 
during the year is 16, bringing the 
total up to 84 with a total membership 
of 3,616, which is a net gain during the 
year of 921 members, or 34 per cent. 
The above figures are on the paid-for 
basis. 

“In the last sixty days the different 
associations have reported their mem- 
bership as 4,139, which is 523 more 
than they have settled for to the Na- 
tional Association. One association re- 
ported that it had 50 members, while 
it paid for only 20; another reported 
that it had a membership of 60, while 
it settled for only 20; another, 37 
members and it settled with the Na- 
tional Association for only 11. Some 
of the organizations seemed to have 
an idea that they were to remit on 
active members only, but Section I, 
of Article VIII of the Constitution 
reads: 

“*EKach local association shall pay as 
yearly dues, in advance, the sum of 
twenty dollars ($20.00) and two dollars 
($2.00) additional for eveyy member 
belonging to it on June 1, in excess of 
ten, not counting honorary members 
*** *? 

“Others have their year ending at 
such a time that it seems impossible 
for them to collect their annual dues 
in time to remit to the National Body. 
I would recommend that each local 
association arrange to have its year 
begin in January or February. 

“Mr. Warren M. Horner and the 
other members of the committee on 
education and conservation, appointed 
at the Memphis convention, have dur- 
ing the year done most excellent work, 
a report of which will be given to you 
in detail this afternoon. The greatest 
problem and opportunity before us is 
along the educational line, and I hope 
at this convention even greater plans” 
will be made for spreading the true 
knowledge of life insurance. Less than 
oneseventh of one per cent. of our 
population is engaged in the life insur- 
ance business, and we have been de- 
pending wpon this small force to spread 
the knowledge. I think the time has ar- 
rived when we should use the great 
educational channels of the daily press 
and the magazines, and make even 
more use of the institutions of learn- 
ing, the doors of which have so freely 
been opened to us. Universal ignorance 
of the great life insurance business is 
to-day the main source of our troubles 
and handicaps. The local associations 
have responded nobly and have done 
much to spread the true gospel of life 
insurance. Forty-one local associations 
have apponted special committees on 
this important work, and during the 
year fifteen associations have arranged 
and given lectures in schools and col- 
leges. 

“One has just to visit a few cities 
with, and then a few cities without an 
association, to be impressed with the 
wonderful work that the Association is 
doing. Repeatedly during the last few 
months I have heard insurance com- 
missioners state in public addresses 
that in their judgment the Life Under- 
writers’ Association was doing more 
for the benefit of life insurance than 
any other factor at work. I believe 
the great movement is only just start- 
ed. Many of the associations during the 


year have had up before their executive 
committees members guilty of ques- 
tionable practices. This is one of the 
best ways to purify the business and 
to strengthen the Association. I feel 
that other associations should show 
more courage in calling any member 
to account for unprofessional practices. 

“Our official organ, ‘The News,’ has 

had a very successful year, and has 
done excellent work under the able 
management of Editor Everett M. 
Ensign. A detailed report of The News 
will be given by the chairman of the 
ex-com. 
; “During the year in addition to visit- 
ing nearly all of the associations in 
United States and some in Canada, I 
attended the meeting of the Presidents’ 
Association in New York in December, 
and the annual convention of our 
Canadian brothers at Ottawa in August. 
I also attended the Northwest Congress, 
held at Seattle June 2 and 3. This was 
a@ great success, and the addresses and 
discussions were very helpful. I be- 
lieve that similar congresses held at 
different centers during the year would 
be very beneficial to the Association 
and to the profession. 

“The home office officials of the dif- 
ferent companies have shown great 
interest in the work of our Association, 
and have been very generous in their 
offers to assist in every way possible. 

“The insurance commissioners of 
most of the States require each agent 
applying for a license to fill out an ap- 
plication blank. Each local association 
in States that do not require any blank, 
could do valuable work in having their 
commissioner prepare an application 
blank and have each agent fill one out 
before receiving his license. This helps 
materially to eliminate the undesirable 
part-time man and in many instances 
cuts out what is equivalent to a re- 
bate. I feel that we should take a 
stronger stand than ever that life insur- 
ance commissions should be for life 
insurance men only. 


“The good work of the local associa- 
tions is greatly hampered by indiffer- 
ent secretaries. If a man is not willing 
to do the work, he should resign so 
that a good man can be elected in his 
place. I know of one case where a 
man interested in the work was elected 
secretary, and through his good work 
the meetings grew in interest and at- 
tendance and 78 new members were 
taken in during the year. To each local 
association let me urge the necessity 
of having a real live secretary. 


“In some cases the interest in the 
monthly meetings has lagged because 
the president of the local association 
did not have a carefully prepared pro 
gram. A person would hardly invite 
people to his home for dinner without 
seeing that he had a good meal, and 
the president of the local association 
should always see that a good program 
is prepared for each monthly meeting. 
During the coming year the council 
could assist greatly by selecting inter- 
esting topics for each month, to be dis- 
cussed by the local associations. 


“Good roads make easy traveling, and 
the excellent work of the former officers 
have made this year’s results compara- 
tively easy. The credit of the good 
year is not due to any one person, but 
to the enthusiastic co-operation of all. 
I would like right here to express my 
appreciation to the _ vice-presidents, 
the secretary, corresponding secretary, 
treasurer, chairman of the executive 
committee and the members of the 
council for the fine work they have all 
done during the year. I feel very much 
indebted to the members of the differ- 
ent local associations for the generous 
and kind hospitality extended to me on 
my visit to their associations. I was im- 
pressed more than ever with the high 
esteem in which the presidency of the 
National Association is held. 

“The year has been a rather strenu- 
ous one, as I have spent 174 days away 
from home on association work and 
have traveled over 32,000 miles. The 
work at times may have been a little 
hard, but the friendships formed will 


BFFICIENCY WITH ALL 
FACTORS CO-OPBRATING 


NO SYSTEM POSSIBLE WITHOUT 
COHESION. 








Wilson Williams, New €ngland Mu- 
tual Life General Agent at New 
Orleans, Gives Experience. 





Wilson Williams, general agent for 
the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. at New Orleans, La., discussed 
in an excellent address, “Efficiency 
Methods,” drawing from his own ex- 
perience in perfecting a practical effi- 
ciency plan, to illustrate his points. 
Mr. Williams said in part: 

“Efficiency needs the co-operation 
and sympathy of others. Our knowledge 
of men, events and methods is obtain- 
ed by observation and companionship. 
The man who ig selling what he offers 
is the one possessed of sufficient wis- 
dom to practically apply this knowl- 
edge. The efficient life insurance man 
finds that it pays him to keep posted, 
not only on current news and trade 
conditions, but by reading everything 
he can find pertaining to his business. 
Insurance journals keep up with in- 
teresting developments and happenings 
in our business, and the up-to-date 
agent will find a careful persual of 
them of incalculable benefit to his work. 
They may not be able to tell you with 
every issue just ‘how to do it,’ but 
they do at least give many timely 
Suggestions on ‘how and why not to 
do’ something that starts a line of 
reasoning which will make your can- 
vass the more effective. We all make 
some progress by a process of elimina- 
tion. It is a great time saver. 

“The mere thought of efficiency sug- 
gests organization, and we cannot con- 
ceive of a successful agency that does 
not give careful thought to the char- 
acter, knowledge and energy of each 
individual factor. An agent's standing 
in his community should reflect the 
good character of the distant manage- 
ment. Combined with the natural 
qualifications of a salesman he should 
possess the essential equipment to 
represent his company in a masterful 
and attractive manner. To one part of 
talk should be added nine parts of 
judgment. We should see to it that 
in social life he practices moderation, 
but in business—thoroughness in all 
things. Successful agency work in- 
volves a trained and efficient agent, 
and proper organization means control 
over men that tolerates no lack of sys- 
tem, no waste of effort. 

“Success is the evolution of prepara- 
tion, and by preparation I mean not 
only a thorough grounding in the 
fundamental principles of our business, 
but instructions on who constitute 
good prospects, and suggestions for 
finding, classifying and finally closing 


(Continued on page XIV.) 


live on in my heart for many, many 
years to come. 

“Most of the newspapers in the differ- 
ent cities and the insurance journals all 
over the land have been very generous 
and kind, and I do thank them most 
sincerely. I feel especially grateful to 
the insurance journals for they have 
helped greatly in the year’s work. 

“These conventions are time-keepers 
of progress. They record our profes- 
sion’s advancement; they stimulate the 
energy, enterprise and intellect of the 
brightest men in our business. They 
broaden and brighten the daily life of 
the agents who appreciate the great 
storehouses of information that are 
here opened. May every one, as he 
goes home from this convention, feel 
that he is a broader and better life in- 
surance man.” 
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BXRCUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TRLLS OF YRAR'S WORK 


SHOWS BROAD FIELD OF ACTIVITY. 


Chairman M. W. Mack Finds Associa- 
tion Has Made Great Progress— 
Reports of Sub-Committees. 


In the report of the executive com- 
Chairman M. W. 
Cincinnati, the work of the 
reviewed, showing that the 
activities of the Association had cov- 
ered a broad fieid and that the organ- 
ization itself had experienced a splen- 
did growth, more new local associa- 
tions having been admitted to member- 
ship than in any previous year. Chair- 
man Mack told of the various meetings 
curing the year of the executive com- 
mittee and the executive council und 
of having been entertained by the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
on the occasion of the mid-year meet- 
ing in New York, April 1, and also by 
the Pittsburgh Association when the 
executives met in that city. 

The executive council met Monday at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim, and_ dis- 
cussed chiefly routine business prepara- 


mittee, presented by 
Mack, of 


year Was 








tory to the convention. The executive 
committee also met Monday, when Pres- 
ident Sills and all other officers pre- 
sented their reports as did all com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Taking up the work of the various 
committees, the report of the execu- 
tive committee continued 

Mr. President, delegates to the annual 
convention of the itional Association o 
Life Underwriters honored guests: 

The Philadelphia 1 New York Associa 
tions . e hon ! year of acting as 
joint with all our hearts we bid 
ou welcome 

Our president. Mr. Sills, and the Execu 
tive Committee have prepared for us a pro 
gram full of inter instruction and in- 
spiration, and |! g close attention to 





the proceedings, we will all be able to take 
away with us many good ideas and a large 
measure of enthusiasm for the coming 
year’s work. 

Congratulations are very much in order, 
for I believe I am stating the truth in say- 


ing that this convention of 1913 is the 
largest in the history of the National As- 
sociation. 

Credit for this splendid showing is not 
only due to our very able president, who 
has worked without ceasing in our behalf, 
and to our Executive Committee, but 


primarily to you men and women who have 
journeyed from all parts of this continent. 
You have done this at great expense and 
personal sacrifice, and by so doing you have 
shown your earnest desire to make life in- 
surance conditions better, and to make both 
the National and local associations greater 
and more powerful factors for good. 

Some of our friends have criticized the 
National Association for failure to success 


fully deal with the problems of rebating 
and part time men, aud have accused our 
membership of some lack of sincerity in 
dealing with these problems. We all know 
that these reflections upon us are unjust, 
and that conditions, while being far from 
perfection, are immeasurably better be- 


cause of the honest efforts for cleaner meth- 
ods made by our Association. We all know 


that it is our earnest and sincere desire to 
keep pegging away at these problems and 
deal with them from month to month, and 


year to year, until the highest standards 
possible shall have become an accomplished 
fact. 

In this fight for a better and cleaner 
agency system in life insurance work, the 
National and local associations need and de 
the moral and personal support of 
honest life insurance agent in this 
Those who do not join with ug 
holding us back, as their criticism 
oftentimes results in renewed effort on_ our 
part to do away with existing evils. With 
or without the help of these critics we will 
eventually successfully solve the great prob 


serve 
every 
country. 
are not 


ems with which we have to deal. 
We will individually get out of this con- 
vention just what we put into it. Earnest 


nd faithful attention will enable us to go 
ack to our various fields of endeavor better 
qualified to do the work before us during 
the eomir 





ling year. 
Let no man be bashful (and I am sure no 
real life insurance man could be that) in re- 
gard to getting acquainted. The personal 
touch and exchange of thoughts and ideas 
will be helpful We agents of Philadelphia 
and New York want to personally know you 
men of the West and North and South. 
keys of Atlantic City are herewith 
turned over to you. That they may open 





wide the doors of much happiness and bene- 
Sd 


fit is the earnest hope of the hosts of this 
convention. 
Committee on Membership. 

“The report of the Committee on Member- 
ship Robert F. Palmer, chairman, is most 
encouraging. The present membership of 
the National Association is 3,398; an in- 
crease of 849 within the year. In_ the 
matter of new associations we have been 
indeed fortunate. Applications have been 
received and approved from sixteen new 
associations. This is I think the largest 
number of applications received in any one 
year since the organization of our National 
body. The total charter membership of 
these associations is approximately 600. All 
honors in this respect belong to the Texas 


Life Underwriters Association of Dallas, 
Texas. They started with 133 members, the 
largest charter membership in the history 
of the National Association. The Capital 
District Life Underwriters Association of 
Albany, New York, with 120 charter mem- 
bers ranking second. 


“Chairman Palmer in his report to the 
Executive Committee referring to the 
splendid record of his committee gives all 
credit to President Neil D. Sills. He says, 
‘It is due to the untiring zeal and the en- 
thusiasm imparted by our worthy president. 


Ilis work has been magnificent, your com- 
mittee wishes to compliment him on his 
splendid achievement.’ In this I most 
heartily concur. 
“The applications referred to are as fol- 
lows: 
Name of Charter 
Association. Location. Members. 
Akron Life Und. Ass'n, Akron, Ohio .... 22 
No. Da. Und. Ass’n, Grand Forks, N: D. 15 
Fort Dodge Und. Ass’n, Fort Dodge, Iowa 9 
Roanoke Und. Ass'n, Roanoke, Va. ..... 22 
Southern West Virginia Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Huntington, West Virginia ... 2 
Duluth Und. Ass’n, Duluth, Minn. ...... 15 
Capitol Dist. Und. Ass’n, Albany, N. Y...120 
Tacoma Und. Ass’n, Tacoma, Wash. .... 50 
Wichita Und. Ass’n, Wichita, Kansas ... 25 
Springfield Und. Ass'n, Springfield, Mo. . 10 
Sioux Falls Und. Asso., Sioux Falls, N. D.. 17 
Mobile Und. Ass'n, Mobile, Alabama .... 16 
Lynchburg Und. Ass’n, Lynchburg, Va. . 14 
Mexico Und. Ass’n. Albuquerque, N. M. . 12 
R. I. Und. Ass’n, Providence, R. I. .... 44 
Texas Und. Ass’n, Dallas, Texas ....... 133 
WOO . sdaSeoncsakwawsiesswdbbecudaceeed 553 
“Their constitution and by-laws comply 
with our requirements. Their dues have 


been paid in conformity with our rules and 
regulations. I recommend their election to 
membership. Your favorable action will 
give us a total membership of 84 associa- 
tions. I congratulate the National Associa- 
tion as well as the individual associations 
upon this new affiliation. The advantages 


and benefits to accrue are mutual—may 
there never be occasion to sever these ties. 
Finance Committee. 

“The report of the Finance Committee, 
Lee C. Robens, chairman, is very gratify- 
ing. The accounts of the treasurer were 
audited as of September 1, 1913, and 
found correct, as follows: 

Total receipts for the year .......$11,468.0% 
Total disbursements for the year. 7,240.90 


ee ne eS ee ey ee $4,227.13 

“The fact that all associations have re 
sponded in the payment of dues more 
promptly than ever before, is a practical 
illustration of the increased interest and 
co-operation in the work of the Nationai 
Association by the local associations. 

Topics Committee. 

“It was with sincere regret that I ac 
cepted the resignation of Mr. William Van 
Sickle as chairman of this committee on ac- 
count of his illness, which compelled him 
to relinquish the duties of this office. Mr. 
A. Homer Vipond very kindly consented to 
take up this work but unfortunately found 
that he was not able to attend this con- 
vention, consequently resigned. In the ab- 
sence of a chairman it devolved upon your 
Executive Council to select the various 
topics which are as follows: ‘The Advan- 
tage and Security of Life Income Contracts.’ 

“ ‘Local Associations. 


(a) The Reasons for Them. 

(b) Individual Responsibility of Mem 
bership. 

(c) Most Effective Form of Program. 

(d) Non-Resident Membership.’ 


“I count myself fortunate in having se 
cured the consent of Mr. Hubert H. Ward 
to preside during the topics discussion and 
am hopeful that many of you will partici 
pate in the discussion. 


Prize Essay. 

“From several topics suggested by the 
Committee on Prize Essays, George H 
Olmsted, chairman, at the mid-year meet 
ing of your Executive Committee, the one 
finally selected was ‘Non-Partisan Soliciting 
Creative Rather Than Competitive.’ Tuis 


topic though theoretical was, as we thought, 


in full sympathy with present life insur 
ance ideals, 

“The Committee on Award as selected 
was: Mr. C. B. Fitch, general agent, Na- 


tional Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., chairman; Rev. A. S. Carman, D.D., 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Marietta, 
Ohio; Mr. John warl, president Des Moines 
College, Des Moines, lowa. Permit me at 
this time to express to these gentlemen our 
sincere thanks and appreciation for their 
time and care given to this work. 
“Twelve essays were submitted. 
being in compliance with the rules 
(Continued on Page XV.) 
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(Continued From Page I.) 
you are writing $10,000,000, is it not 
worth $500 to you?” 

Mr. Horner’s address is given in part 
herewith: 

“If it were cloudy at Atlantic City 
to-day and some one told you it would 
not be brighter and lighter’if the sun 
hone, you would have just cause for 
feeling that an offense had been aimed 
it your sense of reasoning. A cloud 
is hanging over the business of life 


nsurance and instruction through the 
medium of educational institutions, 
public and private, and by means of 


an institutional advertisement will 


turn on the lights. 

“I want to say to the gentlemen pres- 
ent representing the daily and insur- 
ance \press that the life insurance busi- 
ness fis the greatest business in the 

orld and the least comprehended and 
understood as a business, and in its 
ecnomic and beneficent relation to 
humanity. The life insurance agent 

ho is properly following this calling 
is ministering to humanity in the ca- 
acity of the clergyman, the doctor, the 
educator, and he is heading off the 
harity worker, and his vocation calls 
for mental development in discernment 
of human nature and as counsellor and 
advisor second not even to the profes- 
ion of law. I make this statement 
to emphasize the fact that this move- 
ment springs from unbounded enthu- 
asm and abiding confidence in the 
business of life insurance conducted 
it should be with an _ intelligent 
community of interest between the 
eople, the companies and the agents. 

“The men who are urging this move- 
ment are not agitators and they recog- 
nize the value and necessity of the clos- 

t spirit of amity and co-operation be- 

een the companies on one side and 
the agents on the other. For that 

ason, it is proposed that the agents 





of the country contribute the funds 
necessary to inaugurate this campaign 
on the same basis that the companies 
were asked to defray the expenses, 
namely; five cents per thousand on 
the basis of individual production, and 
five cents per thousand on the basis 
of agency production. 

“The president of a prominent com- 
pany commented recently upon the 
lack of understanding of the people 
in regard to life insurance, mentioning 
especially the matter of policy loans, 
recommending that the agents of that 
company induldge in a campaign of 
education. The agents of the country 
have been indulging in a campaign of 
education for a great many years. They 
have improved conditions, but men of 
experience in the field recognize that 
the process of word of mouth and shoe 
leather, unaided by printer’s ink, is 
the ox-team method. 

“People read today, and If life In- 
surance as an institution cannot and 
does not construct institutional read- 
ing matter that wlll educate the people 
in regard to life insurance in its many 
ramifications, then that is the fault of 
the business, and not the fact that the 
people do not need education and that 
they are not ready to receive it. 

“Did you ever stand in a _ busy 
thoroughfare in a crowded city and see 
the automobiles and electric vehicles 
rush by and hear the whirring of the 
trolley car and think of the electric 
light and telephone in the buildings 
about you, and have almost an occult 
feeling as if you were transported to 
another planet because of the modern 
inventions and conveyances about you? 
Then did you ever make comparison 
in your mind as to the advancement of 
field conditions in life insurance in 
the last generation? 

“During the present summer, I have 
stood for over an hour on more than 
one occasion in the hot sun when it was 
a hundred degrees in the shade talking 


to an Iowa farmer who did not carry 
a dollar of life insurance. This experi- 
ence with an intelligent class of farm- 


ers more than ever imbued me with 
the idea that institutional advertising 
of life insurance is a practical proposi- 
tion—and it is a practical proposition— 
but that experience and close attention 
to the matter in other ways for eleven 
months has convinced me that it is a 
duty resting upon the shoulders of in- 
surance men, which responsibility can- 
not be shirked or ignored. If a farmer 
and his wife (do not forget the women 
in this proposition) read about life in- 
surance in their daily and farm papers 
and current magazines and you send an 
intelligent and reliable agent to them, 
the problem is solved. 


“Those who differ with John I. D. 
Bristol of New York in regard to his 
decided stand on the proposition of part- 
time agents make the claim that, if Mr. 
Bristol were transacting business in an 
agricultural State, his views and prac- 
tices would be different from what they 
now are. 

“I am trying to do business in the 
States of Minnesota, Iowa and South 
Dakota. If this Association will adopt 
and carry out the idea of an institu- 
tional advertisement, I will take my 
chances in these three great agricultural 
States, and against the other fellow who 
keeps up the practice of appointing the 
pseudo agent, the part-time agent and 
the disreputable and _ unintelligent 
agent.” 

Following Mr. Herner the advertisng 
project was discussed in brief by the 
following: 

Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh; 
Louis L. Hopkins of New York; Jules 
Girardin of Chicago; H. H. Ward of 
Portland, Ore.; Charles Jerome Edwards 
of New York; Charles W. Scovel of 
Pittsburgh; F. C. Jones, of Philadelphia; 
E. J. Clark of Baltimore; Bolling Sibley 
of Memphis, and Darby A. Day of 
Chicago. 


BANQUET A BRILLIANT AFFAIR. 
Retiring President Sills Surprised With 
Huge Birthday Cake Illuminated 
With Candles. 





The closing feature of the Conven- 
tion, the Annual Banquet held at the 
Hotel Rudolph, found a Majority of 
the delegates and guests present, in- 
cluding ladies. It was a brilliant gather- 
ing and maintained the reputation of 
the Association for its standard of ex- 
cellence in handling such functions. 

While dinner was being served, the 
diners sang parodies on popular airs 
“touching off” prominent members of 
the Association. 

A pleasing incident was the unex- 
pected celebration of the birthday 
anniversary of retiring President Sills 
who presided as toastmaster. A large 
cake decorated with forty lighted 
candles was borne in and placed before 
him, the delegates forming in line for 
the purpose of extending congratula- 
tions. 

Comptroller William Prendergast of 
New York, who was to speak at the 
banquet was absent on account of the 
death of former Mayor Gaynor and the 
preparations incident to his funeral. 

Former Governor Fort of New Jersey 
was the first speaker, his theme being 
that of a need of centralized supervi- 
sion. 

Vice-president Wilson of the Equit- 
able Life gave one of his characteris- 
tic talks, keeping the diners in peals 
of laughter. 

T. B. Macaulay, managing director of 
the Sun Life of Canada, spoke for the 
Association across the border. 

The greatest convention in the his- 
tory of life insurance was brought to 
a close by a few remarks from the 
new President E. J. Clark. 
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F IVE MIN UTE TOPICS 





The five minute topic discussions on 
“The Advantage and Security of Life In- 
come Contracts” brought out many new 
ideas from the prominent life men from 
all parts of the country who partici- 
pated. The discussion was in charge 
of Hubert H. Ward, manager for the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., at 
Portland, Ore., and he proved a lively 
chairman, securing a large number of 
speakers and calling wpon certain men 
whom he thought would have something 
interesting to say cn the subject. 

F. A. Griswold, of Hartford, Conn., 
the first speaker in the discussion, 
said: ‘All men are beginning to recog- 
nize the advantage of appointing a 
trust Company as executor of an estate 
rather than a relative or a friend. Few, 
however, take the necessary action dur- 
ing life; it is a matter liable to be de- 
ferred because some hesitate, owing to 
the mixed character of their assets, the 
size of assets and the expenses in- 
volved, or for some other reason. In 
order, however, to make a trust com- 
pany valuable, the cumulative assets 
are necessary. Under the life income 
contract, the assets may be created by 
one or more payments. Many men of 
large means who have appointed a trust 
company as executor find that they can 
still use the income contract of a life 
insurance company to great advantage. 
For the man of modest means, or mod- 
erate income, the life income contract 
provides the only absolutely (secure 
means for providing an income for ‘his 
beneficiaries. The failure of a wel! estab- 
lished life insurance company is almost 
unheard of. In the past twenty-five 
years an old-time insurance company 
has repudiated a contract or closed its 
doors. In 1907 a well-to-do manufacturer 
said to me: ‘I have no further use for 
life insurance. My wife has plenty of 
money. We have but one child and if 
we should die he would have more 
money than a young person ought to 
have. I am going to take out of my 
business $25,000 and place it with a 
trust company to ‘have an income paid 
him as long as he lives.’ I said, ‘Your 
boy is now two years old, and is liable 
to live to be ninety. What trust com- 
pany will you select to execute the 
trust for that time?’ I said, ‘I will 
name you twenty life insurance compa- 
nies which will meet) your reqnire- 
ments.’ He took my advice,,and used 
the life income contract. 

“Another man said, ‘No, I have de- 
cided to do nothing in that line at pres- 
ent.’ I said to him, ‘You are about 
my age. We both have a number of 
children. A year or two ago I took out 
a life income contract, the income to be 
payable to my wife and children on my 
birthday, share and share alike, so that 
my youngest daughter, who is now 


eleven, will receive an income to the 
last year of her life. If the trust com- 
pany is the rich man’s necessity, the 
life income contract is to the poor man 
and the man of average means a friend 
and protector.’” 

Jules Girardin, of Chicago, the first 
speaker, said: “The first time my at- 
tention was ever called to the value 
of the income proposition was just after 
I thad settled a claim of $5,000 of a 
widow upon the life of her husband. 
They were friends of ours and when 
we called upon her she displayed some 
very fine $8 silk stockings she had 
bought out of the préceeds of the pol- 
icy. She told me that she wanted to 
have things so that no matter which 
way the wind blew, she had something 
to show from her husband (laughter). 
Another case was that of a very refined 
lady who had been arrested for em- 
bezzlement of some of a firm’s funds. 
Her husband had been very kind to 
her; he had left $75,000 life insurance 
in one lump sum. On the advice of 
friends she invested this money, lost it 
and ‘had to go to work iin a restaurarit, 
with the result that she was impover- 
ished because her husband had left 
money instead of capital. It was a 
crime for the husband to leave it in 
that way.” 

R. C. Stuart, of Seattle, said that ‘he 
was a great believer in the income con- 
tract because it was good for the little 
man and good for the big man also. 
It was better to have certainty than 
uncertainty and better to have a little 
money regularly than a large amount 
for an indefinite time. If a man has an 
estate, he said, why should he not leave 
it to his widow and orphans in the way 
he thinks best, which can be provided 
for in the income contract. 

. J. Jackson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
said: “I believe we are talking on the 
keynote of life insurance to-day. It has 
been my hobby. I have been praying 
for the time to come when the man who 
represents a life insurance company 
will hold the same position in his town 
as the best lawyer or the ‘best doctor. 
When we occupy that position we can 
serve the people. Salesmanship is only 
a matter of serving; not competition, 


‘but co-operation. I have helped men to 


make over 500 wills in the last few 
years. You say, ‘That isn’t life insur- 
ance!’ jut it’s service and what we 
must base our work on. I find them 
more interested when I tell them to 
make their will. I have never received 
a rebuff when I have asked a man if 
he has made his will. When you have 
gained a man’s confidence by this ser- 
vice, it leads to a confidence in other 
lines that he does not understand.” 
Percy V. Baldwin, of Boston, said: 
“The only policy of life insurance that 
has no value is the policy that does not 
exist, and if we are to benefit the de- 
pendent children and widows of our de- 
ceased policyholders, by means of an 
income policy, we must first sell those 
policies. And the man to whom we 
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must sell the policy is the applicant 
himself. It seems to me that we might 
still consider what practical argument 
we shall use with the prospective ap- 
plicant in order to best convince him of 
the advantage and security of the life 
income contract. We are all familiar 
with the widow who loses money 
through unwise investments, but let 
us for a moment assume the excep- 
tional instance, namely that the woman 
herself, by reason of unusual brains— 
pardon me—is more competent to take 
care of that money, than is the average 
woman or man; or let us assume that 
she has at hand an able adviser and 
can invest it safely and securely. The 
problem of proper provision stfll re- 
mains and it is one that can be met 
only in the income lifé contract.” 

Graham C. Wells, of Pittsburgh, saig 
that when a man takes an income pol- 
icy he regards it as a policy for a defi- 
nite purpose. He suggested that a 
simple comparison be prepared show- 
ing how an estate is administered, giv- 
ing costs and losses through court pro- 
cesses, it can readily be shown that 
with the income policy these factors 
are eliminated. Mr. Wells pointed out 
several advantages in connection with 
the income contract, as, for instance, 
that it helped a man to realize how 
much life insurance he needed; thow 
much would be necessary to create a 
certain income for his family. If he 
considers what his family will need in 
any one month he can by this means 
provide against it. 

A. A. Drew, Superintendent of Agents 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, 
also spoke of the many advantages of 
the income policy and took occasion i 
differ with Mr. Scovel who had said 
that the income policy was harder to 
sell than old lump sum policy. Mr. 
Drew said that it was the experience of 
his company that the young men start- 
ing in the business new who are in: 
structed on the income policy and told 
how to sell it are succeeding better 
than the men who sell the old lump 
sum contract. He cited a young agent 
with the Mutual Benefit who sells noth- 
ing but the income policy. In talking 
to a man, he never talks $1,000 or 
$2,000, but he starts out to present 
$500 as an ultimate income for his wife. 
No matter how young the man is, he 


dangles that before him as an ultimate - 


proposition. He keeps after this man 
and gets him to add more to the orig- 
inal amount, selling over and over 
again to the same man. He sells the 
policy by telling of the benefits; how 
much money the wife would receive if 
the husband died the first year; and if 
the husband lived, how much he would 
pay; and how much the children would 
receive. When this agent finds the 
man insured in another company, he 
points out that it will fit in with an 
income policy. 

Among others who spoke on this sub- 
ject were; James M. Dickey, rie, Pa.; 
Perez F. Huff, New York; John L. 
Shuff, Cincinnati; L. H. Brown, Colum- 
bus; J. E. Myers, Minneapolis. 


AGENCY CONVENTION, ETC. 
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applauded, and at its close he was 
cheered for a long time. His address 
is quoted at length in another column. 


Henry J. Powell of Louisville, rose to 
make a motion that a vote of thanks 
be given Mr. Russell for his splendid 
address, and he said that if every com- 
pany would follow the example of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life it would raise the 
standard of the business and help 
toward the greater brotherhood of life 
underwriters. 

Wilson Williams of New Orleans, 
general agent for the New England Mu- 
tual Life, followed Mr. Russell on the 
same subject, “Efficiency Methods.” 
Mr. Williams said that the struggle for 
efficiency was one of the greatest forces 
of the present time. The efficient life 
insurance man, he said, is one who 
keeps informed on all current matters 
that affect his business, and is hungry 
for knowedge and improvement. Suc- 
cessful agency work requires trained 
and efficient men, and a proper organ- 
ization behind them. To give a man a 
rate book without training is to place 
a premium on failure. 


Mr. Williams made the point that as 
individual agents thave individual fac- 
ualties, one man ibeing able readily 
to secure prospects, but being unable 
to close them, and vice versa, he be- 
lieved in building on the faculty that 
the agent possesses. He commended 
the practice of furnishing agents with 
prospects and said that in his own of- 
fice no records were kept with greater 
care than these lists of prospects. 
Keeping agents busy he regarded as no 
more important than keeping office 
records properly and systematizing the 
work there. Mr. Williams illustrated 
with charts certain forms of reports 
that he has prepared on the work of 
individual agents. His address is re- 
produced elsewhere. 


The third speaker on “Efficiency 
Methods,” was Royal S. Goldsbury of 
Pittsburgh, president of the famous 
Pitsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, whom President Sills character- 
ized in introducing him as a part of 
the city of Pittsburgh. Mr. Goldsbury 
in his talk was brief, but eloquent, and 
made the point that to develop effi- 
ciency, the agent needed wisdom, skill 
and virtue, wisdom in knowing what 
to do next; skill in knowing how to 
do it, and virtue in doing it. 


Address by Edward D. Duffield. 


Edward D. Duffield, general solicitor 
for The Prudential of Newark, former 
speaker of the New Jersey House, ad- 
dressed the convention on “Underwrit- 
ing and Citizenship.” Mr. Duffield told 
some very humorous stories in which 
he traced a close kindship between 
lawyers and underwriters, and referred 
to the tendency to malign both. “If 
you took these two professions out of 
life to-day,” Mr. Duffield said, “they 
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could not be made up for. ‘As a mat- 
ter of fact no greater service to so- 
ciety is being performed by under- 
writers and jawyers.” Mr. Duffield dis- 
cussed the elements that go to make 
up an efficient underwriter, and said 
that these applied with equal force 
to efficient citizenship. He said that 
an efficient underwriter must be a 
worker who recognizes the dignity of 
york, and that nothing is worth thav- 
ing that is not procured by work. As 
the second quality, he said the efficient 
underwriter must be a thinker, for he 
cannot work efficiently without being 
directed by thought. In succession he 
said that he must also have the qualities 
of a learner, a builder and a believer 
in his work. 

Applying these qualities to citizen- 
ship, Mr. Duffield said that the modern 
moral awakening and opposition to 
previously accepted forms would ac- 
complish little unless it was backed up 
by an efficient citizenship, when as a 
citizen each man was a worker, a 
ihinker, a learner, a builder and a be 
liever in humanity and ‘his country. 

On motion of Mr. Plummer of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Duffield was given a hearty 
yote of thanks by the convention for 
his excellent address. 


Five Minute Topics. 


Hubert H. Ward of Portland, took 
the chair at this point, to preside over 
the Five Mimute Topic Discussions on 
“Local Associations.” H. Fellinger of 
Cleveland, said that it was very ‘hard 
to be an dnsuranece salesman under 
any conditions, and that it was harder 
to be a good insurance salesman. To 
be a good ‘insurance man, the agent 
must know all about his company, the 
contracts and the ibusiness, and that 
insurers to-day had a fair knowledge 
of life insurance, especially the larger 
insurers. Mr. Fellinger inferred that 
the successful insurance salesman was 
developed in his association with other 
agents. 

W. D. Mead of Seattle, in brisk and 
pointed style, told of haw they con- 
ducted the association in his city. He 
said they tried all kinds of meetings, 
but that now they hold their meetings 
in the evenings. He said they always 
tried to get men—big men—to inoculate 
them with ideas, so that they could go 
out and inoculate the other fellow. 
They would select prominent, succes- 
ful men of Seattle, who carried large 
amounts of life insurance, get them to 
come to these meetings and tell just 
what reasons prompted them to insure. 
In this way the agents were given the 
best possible selling arguments to ap- 
ply to other men in similar positions— 
the banker, the professional man, etc. 
Mr. Mead said that one of their best 
achievements was the publicity they se- 
cured in connection with these meet- 
ings. They have a press committee, 
of which he is chairman, and he said 
he would sit down with a newspaper 
man on each side of him, with the re- 
sult that there would be a whole column 
in the paper next day on why this or 





that prominent citizen carried a large 
amount of life insurance. 

E. H. Plummer of Philadelphia, an 
ex-president of the National Associa- 
tion, recalled the first meeting in Bos- 
ton twenty-four years ago, and said 
that looking back over the develop- 
ment since the greatest factor in the 
betterment of the local association is 
membership in the national associa- 
tion. 

Dr. H. C. Castor of Chicago, said that 
they had developed the largest life un- 
derwriters’ association in the country at 
Chicago by keeping up the interest in 
the meetings and membership. So 
popular had their meetings become, he 
said, that many laymen had made in- 
quiry as to what was necessary to be- 
come a member of the association. 

W. C. Johnson of Boston, vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia National Life, said 
that one of the greatest factors in de- 
veloping a local association was the 
individual responsibility of the mem- 
bership. He said it comes to but few 
to ‘have the opportunity of great lead- 
ership, but it was equally important, 
whether as a member of an organiza- 
tion or as a citizen, for each to do 
his part. A movement progresses, he 
said, to the extent that the individual 
realizes his responsibility. 

Jules Girardin of Obicago, created 
enthusiasm in a very brief statement 
to the effect that no man who carries 
a rate book is entitled to the confidence 
of the people unless he also carries 
a membership card of a local life un- 
derwriters’ association. He advocated a 
stand of non-association with non-mem- 
ber life insurance agents, and he got 
strong applause when he said that he 
even advocated a stand of no commis- 
sion to non-member agents. 

Eugene B. Stinde of ‘St. Louis, spoke 
of abuses of the busimess prevalent in 
his city, in which one or two compa- 
nies are in the habit of making con- 
tracts with bankers, lawyers and others 
to secure business. He said that their 
local association card contained a line 
commending the holder to the confi- 
dence of the public and urged that this 
be universally adopted. 

H. M. Willet of Atlanta, showed the 
necessity for organization in any form 
of successful endeavor, and E. E. Sil- 
ver of Boston, told of the methods 
used by the Boston association to in- 
crease its size and influence. 

The World’s Insurance Congress. 

W. L. Hathaway, manager of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at San 
Francisco and Commissioner of Insur- 
ance for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
told of the wonderful recognition given 
the business of insurance in all its 
branches in the plans for the great ex- 
position in San Francisco in 1915. Mr. 
Hathaway told of the inception of this 
plan to hold a World’s Insurance Con- 
gress and how he had worked on it 
more than three years to bring about 
the results achieved. He urged the 
National Association to plan for a large 
and adequate representation of life in- 





surance field men at the meeting ot 
the congress which will take place be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1915 and Oct. 15, 1915. 


J. B. Morrissette, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada, who was unable to arrive in 
time to present greetings from Canadian 
underwriters at the opening session, 
addressed the convention at this point. 


Awarding of Trophies. 

The convention took up the awarding 
of trophies for the year, the Edwards 
Membership Trophy being won by Okla- 
homa with a 100 per cent. membership 
record for the year. Dr. Hiram C. 
Castor of Chicago made the presenta- 
tion, the cup being received on behalf 
of the Oklahoma association by J. Henry 
Johnson. Mr. Johuson won the Whit- 
tington trophy also, having brought 
into his association sixty-three members 
in the year. 

The Waite Attendance trophy was 
won by the New England Woman's As- 
sociation. This trophy is given for the 
largest. percentage of attendance of its 
members at regular meetings during 
the year. Mrs. Florence E. Shaal of 
Boston, president of the New England 
Woman's Association was escorted to 
the platform to receive the trophy 
which was presented by J. M. Mackin- 
tosh of Cleveland. Mrs. Shaal gave an 
interesting talk in accepting the trophy 
in which she said that the fourteen 
delegates from the New England 
Woman’s Association had produced fifty 
thousand dollars in premiums during 
the year for their companies and they 
set the excellent example of writing 
$180,000 on their own lives. 

Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh took 
the platform to speak of a resolution 
on taxation that he had previously in- 
troduced and which had just been re- 
ported favorably by the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Woods urged strongly that 
every life insurance man make a deter- 
mined fight against taxation of life in- 
surance. He said he did not want 
merely to have a resolution passed by 
the convention but wanted every man 
to carry away to his home the definite 
purposes contained in the resolution 
end to fight the matter determinedly, 
carrying their campaign by means of 
the soliciting agents right to the 
policyholders themselves. 

There was animated rivalry in sub- 
scriptions by the associations for bound 
volumes of the proceedings of this 
convention. The rivalry caused several 
associations to revise their bids and 
New York, which started with twenty- 
five, jumped to seventy-six to keep up 
with the leaders and there were other 
instances of large increases in the sub- 
scriptions. The total, with many asso- 
ciations not heard from due to absence, 
was 850, the largest number ever sub 
scribed on the floor of the convention. 

Charles Jerome Edwards of New 
York presented an amendment to the 
constitution drafted by Mr. Scovel 
carrying out an idea which was before 
the executive committee permitting 


non-resident memberships on payment 
of one dollar dues. 

President Sills appointed the follow- 
ing as the committee on taxation call- 
ed for under Mr. Woods’ resolution: 
Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man, Darby A. Day, Chicago and John 
Dolph, Washington, D. C. 

The attendance at the convention as 
finally prepared by the registration 
officers was 916, a number never 
equalled in the history of the National 
Association. 

Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh just 
preceding the election, presented a 
resolution that it no longer be requir- 
ed of the president of the National 
Association to travel as had been the 
custom in the past. He said that with 
eighty-four local associations members 
it was almost impossible to do so any- 
way and that the growth of the na 
tional body had been such as to make 
it unnecessary. 

Clark Elected President. 

The convention chose by unanimous 
vote Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
as president for the coming year. 
Karly in the proceedings of the con- 
vention, a sentiment grew for the rec- 
ognition of Mr. Clark’s years of valu- 
able service to the National Associa- 
tion, and his election was attended with 
a prolonged and hearty demonstration. 

In a brief and modest speech of ac- 
ceptance, Mr. Clark spoke of the in- 
creased responsibilities that now go 
with the office and the important new 
work that the association faces. One 
of the last acts of the convention was 
to provide for an amendment to the 
constitution admitting non-resident 
members, by which it is aimed to se- 
cure large numbers of agents in com- 
munities too small to support a local 
association. This Mr. Clark referred to 
with pleasure as one of the things he 
had long wanted to see accomplished. 

Contest For Convention. 

An animated contest to secure the 
convention for 1914 was waged between 
Cincinnati, Ohio and Richmond, Va. 
Large delegations were present from 
both cities and kept up an incessant 
campaign throughout the convention. 
A curb was placed upon the enthusi- 
astic supporters of the rival cities by 
limiting each to two speakers who 
would be permitted to talk for five 
minutes. After a spirited polling of 
the association, several of which split 
their vote between the two cities, the 
final count showed that Cincinnati had 
won by thirty and a fraction against 
Richmond’s twenty-two and a fraction. 

John L. Shuff of Cincinnatai made 
one of the speeches in favor of that 
city for the 1914 convention, and for 
several minutes kept the assemblage 
in peals of laughter and applause that 
was credited with winning many votes 
for the Ohio city. A. F. Sommer also 
spoke for Cincinnati. S. B. Love of 

(Continued on page XI.) 


























the heart of it. 
handled. 


you all of these things. 





door and bid you wake and rise to fight and win.” 





The output of sulphur, oil and lumber is immense. C 
an oil well flowing 10,000 barrels a day. You have never seen a sawmill turn out 10,000 feet an hour of the finest yellow pine 
lumber in the world. You have never seen natural gas sold for 3 cts. per thousand feet. 
Spend one winter and you wont care to go back. 





“They do me wrong who say I come no more, when once I knock and fail to find you in, for every day I stand outside your 
This is Walter Malone’s version of opportunity. The best insurance man 
in the world will get stale if he sticks to one territory long enough. You have always wanted to see the Gulf coast country. You 
have been promising yourself for years to put in a winter in the South. The South is an agricultural paradise. 
The 1913 crop of cotton, sugar and rice is the best ever. 





You probably never saw either of them grown or 
You know you never saw a sulphur mine. 


Come to Louisiana and we will show 
Incidentally, the Louisiana State Life Insurance 
Company. of Shreveport, will give you a job that will pay from $300.00 to $500.00 per month if you are any good. This Com- 
pany issues the most attractive line of policies you ever saw. The President is W. T. Crawford; Vice-President and General 


Manager, L. D. Prewitt; Superintendent of Agencies, J. F. Wellington. Write for more information if you care to climb. 





Louisiana is 


You have never seen 
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TALK ON PUTTING LIFE 
INTO LIFE INSURANCE 


CONTRASTING OLD WITH MODERN 
VIEWPOINT. 








Live Paper by N. A, Hawkins, Sales 
Manager for Ford Motor Co., 
Proves Full of Interest. 





Norval A. Hawkins, manager of sales 
for the Ford Motor Co., prepared a pa- 
per on “Putting Life Into Life Insur- 
ance,” which was full of interest and 
contained many valuable suggestions. 
Mr. Hawkins is just recovering from 
an operation and was unable to be 
present, his address being read by H. 
Wibirt Spence, manager for the Mutual 
Life at Detroit. Mr. Hawkins’ paper 
was in part as follows: 

“To-day we are learning to smile at 
life and to look upon birth and death 
as incidents. For a generation life in- 
surance talked of death. To-day we 
are talking of life insurance. We are 
striving to bring it into the life as men 
live it, to the uttermost. 

“When a man used to sell you life 
insurance, he thought he had to dress 
in a Prince Albert coat, a high hat and 
a white necktie; now he plays golf with 
you, and by the time you have him two 
down at the eighteenth hole he has 
made you curious to know more about 
that new contract he sold Old Tight- 
wad. 

“It is a big business—calling for big 
thinking, big doing, because it is des- 
tined for even bigger things, It is esti- 
mated that the life insurance policies 
of all forms in force in this country 
alone number more than 20,000,000. 
The total value of these policies is 
about $25,000,000,000—an amount 
greater than the combined life insur- 


ance carried by Great Britain, Austra- 
lia, South America and the Continental 
European companies. 

“Life insurance really is a develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Its 
growth is almost wholly confined to 
the last fifty years. In 1860, on Janu- 
ary 1, 49,000 policies were in force, 
insuring $141,000,000. In the fifty-two 
years following it has developed three 
times as fast as our population and 
twice as fast as our wealth. The sums 
paid anually for premiums in all forms 
amount, in round figures, to approxi- 
mately $700,000,000. And yet we are 
not by a long shot devoting all of the 
income we could spare to life insur- 
ance. 

“We spend an equal amount of our 
insurance premiums for tobacco, half 
the amount for candy, more than that 
amount for beer, two and one-half times 
as much for all alcoholic liquors, and 
one-seventh of that amount alone for 
low-priced automobiles manufactured 
by a concern with which I am particu- 
larly well acquainted, and which are 
paid-up guarantees of fullness of life 
and all other felicities for the owners. 

“It may readily be seen, therefore, 
that while life insurance solicitors are 
generally credited with being the high- 
est grade salesmen in the world, there 
are big opportunities ahead. They 
could enormously increase their busi- 
ness by diverting some of the expendi- 
tures I have just referred to—even if 
only to a small extent—to the purchase 
of the policies which they themselves 
are selling, and must have faith in to 
sell successfully. 

“Life insurance is a product of an 
advanced civilization. To-day there is 
no subject of such vital importance to 
the people, and to the future of the 
State, regarding which there is so much 
popular ignorance. It has never been 
properly put before the public in a 
plain, understandable way, either 


through its representatives or by ad- 


vertising. 
“The larger part of life insurance ad- 


vertising, when any has been done, has 
either been mere publicity—as, for ex 
ample, ‘The Prudential has the 
strength of Gibraltar,’ or something 
of that character, a vague, colorless, 


technical generality about some sort - 


of an investment policy such as ‘20 
Year Endowment,’ or ‘Gold Bond,’ 


.ete., or else a mass of statements clut- 


tered with figures which no one but an 
expert accountant or an actuary could 
hope to understand. 

“Most of the companies spend too 
much time figuring out new policies or 
special schemes with some kind of 
fancy trimmings to make the prospect 
think he is not buying life insurance, 
when it should be spent in making sim- 
ple life insurance plainer and more 
understandable to the masses of people 
who need it. 


“Your contract production depart- 
ments are well developed, scientific and 
efficient. Your distribution depart- 
ments have done remarkable work, 
judged from past experience; but 
judged by possibilities, the distribution 
has realized but a small part. Several 
years ago you had a somewhat sudden 
and bewildering awakening on how 
little the public really knew life insur- 
ance. The public knows little about 
life insurance; and you know too much 
about rates, features, policies, laws, re- 
gulations and policy differences, from 
the insurance standpoint. From your 
viewpoint, life insurance is insurance. 
But it isn’t. 

“Life insurance is men, plus organized 
savings and the mathematics of exper- 
ience translated into human life val- 
ues. It should be talked as such and 
advertised as such, and you men in 
the field should let the world know 
that you are particularly proud of your 
vocation. You insurance men have a 
life-filling mission. 

“Life insurance becomes a form of 
immortality. A man may die, but 
if he leaves a policy he lives again 


as a producer for his dependents. 
Look at it in any way you want 
to, the wthuman side of life insur- 
ance is the tremendous factor in it. 
Insurance is one of the greatest hu- 
manizing forces in the world, yet it 
has not used the forces of life. Its 
benefits should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools. Iam surprised its story does 
not invite us from every newspaper 
and publication in the land. What is 
the matter with the insurance men? 


“The great masses of people do not 
yet understand life insurance, or every 
healthy man would have its protection. 
Think what it would mean, for in- 
stance, if women understood life insur- 
ance, and instead of opposing it on sen- 
timental grounds, as they now large- 
ly do, they would become active 
urgers of it. You men who understand 
insurance, have talked technicalities 
and special features to prospects who 
did not understand simple life insur- 
ance; you have talked ‘Sanscrit to 
those who did now their A B C’s and 
the result has been that the business 
is still in its infancy. 

“I expect some day to see some life 
insurance company do for the average 
man what.the Ford Motor Company has 
done for the average man—provide the 
thing best suited to his requirements 
at the least possible outlay, or at a 
cost that represents neither hardship 
nor extravagance. This, I take it, 
would be a yearly renewable term pol- 
icy, without re-examination, procurable 
for the lowest possible premium, and 
which could be continued or termi- 
nated according to the circumstances of 
the policyholder. I know the average 
agent would not be wildly enthusiastic 
over this form of policy, as it would 
yield but modest premiums, but I think 
I could retire to a quiet corner with him 
and convince him that there are certain 
compensations, in the way of increased 
demand and widened public service, for 
putting out a good and desirable thing 
at a moderate price. 




















| the American public. 
| tuality and fair treatment both of the public and of its field representatives. 
| progressive Company, in the truest sense. 

schemes it has never adopted. 


you are interested, address, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


““Massachusetts Mutual’’ 


Incorporated 1851 


For s: :ty-two years this Company, through its Home Office and its Agencies, has served 
Throughout this long period its guiding principles have been mu- 


Untried novelties and alluring catch-penny 
But it has always been alert to adapt its policies and prac- 
tices to insurance needs that have arisen in the evolution of business and domestic life. 
Steadfast adherence to this course has earned, throughout the land, a reputation for trust- 
worthiness, and consequently the prestige of no Company is more lustrous than that of the 
—— Mutual. 

In the last few years this Company’s 
kind that indicate solid growth and increasing financial strength, have been notable. 
were Massachusetts Mutual policies so easy to sell as now. 
sented by as contented and loyal a field force as that of this Company. 
methods of management that have brought the Company to its present position of emi- | 
nence will carry it to still finer successes in the future. | 

Occasiqnally we have a general agency opportunity: to be availed of by a man of | 
ability and integrity who is both a satisfactory producer and an able agency manager. If 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 


annual gain in new business, and its gains of every 


Springfield, Mass. 


And few companies are repre- 


It has been a 
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BOLLING SIBLEY REPORTS 
AS NATIONAL SECRETARY 


DETAILS OF ASSOCIATION WORK 
DISCUSSED. 








Splendid Achievements of National 
Executives—Makes Greatest In- 
crease in Membership. 


Bolling Sibley of Memphis, Tenn. as 
secretary of the National Association, 
reported on the details of the organiza- 
tion’s work in which he paid tribute 
to the work of President Sills, the ex- 
ecutive council and executive commit- 
tee, which had brought the Association 
the greatest year of progress in its his- 
tory. Mr. Sibley’s report was as fol- 
lows: 

“Shortly after the Memphis Conven- 
tion, the executive council met in Pitts- 
burgh, to plan the year’s work. At the 
same time, the committee appointed at 
the Memphis Convention, on education 
and conservation, of which Warren M. 
Horner is chairman, convened for the 
purpose of inaugurating its great work. 
Chairman Horner and his committee 
have worked with untiring energy and 
zeal, the past year, in forwarding this, 
one of the most momentous movements 
our Association has ever undertaken. 

“President Sills has devoted much 
time and thought to the administration 
of his high office, and during the year, 
he has visited every local association 
in our organization, besides attending 
the annual convention of the Life As- 
ociation of Canada. Much of the suc- 
cess, this year, of the National Associa- 
tion has been due to the inspiration de- 
rived from the personal visitation of 
President Sills. He has ably main- 
tained the high standard set by his dis- 
tinguished predecessors in office. 

“T doubt if the membership at large, 
of our organization, realizes the care- 
ful attention which the executive coun- 


cil devotes to promoting the welfare of 
our National Association. For the in- 
formation of those who are not familiar 
with the workings of the council, it 
may not be out of order to say that 
our constitution, provides that the ex- 
ecutive council shall be composed of 
the president, secretary, chairman of 
the executive committee and four mem- 
bers from the executive committee. 
The council meets three times each 
year, and in addition thereto, the mem- 
bers of it, through correspondence 
keep up a constant consultation, in ref- 
erence to every item pertaining to the 
welfare of the National Association. 
The present council has most zealously 
labored for the well being of our or- 
ganization, the past year. 

“Your secretary attended the meet- 
ing of the executive council, and the 
inaugural meeting in Pittsburgh, last 
November. He later attended the 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association. I also at 
tended the mid-year meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee, in New York, last 
April, and attended meetings of these 
bodies in Atlantic City yesterday. I 
have kept in touch with the work in 
other ways, during the year. 

“The past year has been a period of 
unusual activity among the local asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National 
body. Other than the lecture courses 
inaugurated in high schools and col- 
leges, which will receive proper atten- 
tion in the report of the education and 
conservation committee, there are sev- 
eral matters in connection with local 
associations worthy of brief interview. 

“Immediately after the 
Convention, the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, under the leadership of Frank D. 
Buser, then president, brought to trial 
the professional twister, J. F. Kight. 
Since nothing has been heard of Kight, 
after he met his Waterloo at Philadel- 
phia, it is assumed that he has ceased 
eperations. 

“As deserving of special mention for 


Memphis~* 





the interest taken in the Association 
movement, it is not difficult to recall 
to memory the first annual Northwest 
Life Underwriters Congress, which was 
held in Seattle, on June the second and 
third. Life Insurance men from all 
parts of the northwest, including Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana. Idaho, British 
Columbia, Alberta, were present at this 
meeting. While all active Association 
men in the northwest were interested 
in this Congress, which proved to be 
a remarkable success. former National 
President Hubert H. Ward and W. D. 
Meed were the leaders in the project. 

“The increase in membership had 
been the largest increase in the his- 
tory of the National Association. The 
numerical! increase for the past year is 
921. This is a gain of over 30 per cent. 
Our total membership is now 3,616. 

“Sixteen new associations have ap 
plied for membership in the National 
Association, and the membership com- 
mittee has approved the applications. 
There are now 83 local bodies affiliated 
with tbe National Association. The 
names of the sixteen new associations 
are as follows: 

“Akron, Duluth, 
Mexico, Rhode Island, 
Springfield, Mo., Texas, 
trict (Albany, N. /Y.), 
lowa, Mobile, North 
Southern West 
Wichita. 

“While it is true that the 
crease has exceeded the most 
guine expectations, still many of the 
older associations have not measured 
up to their opportunities.” 


New 
Sioux Falls, 
Capital Dis- 
Fort Dodge, 
Dakota, Roanoke, 
Virginia, Tacoma, 


Lynchburg, 


general in- 


san- 


AGENCY CONVENTION, ETC. 





(Continued From Page IX.) 
Richmond opened with a strong plea 
for Richmond and an effort to make 


this selection unanimous by stamped 
ing the convention was made in a sup- 
porting speech by D. G. C. Sinclair of 
New York. J. E. Myers of Minneapolis, 


as chairman of the nominating com- 

mittee, read off the names of the 

nominees and each in turn was 
hustled along up to the platform by 
vigorous delegates accompanied by ap 
uproarious demonstration by the 
assemblage which was continuously on 
iis feet during the reading of the 
nominations. The report of the nom 
inating committee was approved and 
the officers named were unanimously 
elected by the secretary casting one 
ballot. The officers for the new year 
are as follows: 

President, 

Ernest J. Clark, John Hancock Mutual, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Edward A. Woods, Equitable, 

burgh, Pa. 

J. N. Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

J. B. Morrissette, President of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada. 
Secretary, 

Frank D. Buser, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, 


Pitts- 


Hervey S. Dale, Union Mutual, Chicago, 


Executive Committee—H. K. Albers, 


Union Central, Western Arkansas; 
Hfenry A. MacGowen, Central Mass.; 
Henry Phillips, Syracuse; H. W. Allen, 


Wichita; J. P. 
C. Robens, Connecticut; 
Akron; Lawrence Rooney, Bast Maine: 


Stevens, 


H. H. Kohn, Dist. Albany; E. B. Ran- 
sen Hausen, West Mass.; Brooks Mar- 
mon, Roanoke: Frank T. MeNally, 


Duluth: J. H. Cave, Lynchburg; G. F 
fones, Sioux Falls; M. V. Keith, Ft 
Dodge, Towa; C. D. Williford, Memphis: 
Buffalo; F. W. Haunstein, St. Paul; 
Virginia; H. E. 


B. Brown, 


Lewis, 


ner, Minneapolis: J. H. 
Hudson Valley; W. G. Harris, Texas. 


Maine; Lee 
Mulford Wade, 


. Nashville: E. D. Horgan, 


. Voshell, Baltimore; John Patrick, 
Rochester; O. 
1B Washington, D. C.; W. L. 
Hathaway, San Francisco: W. M. Hor- 
Quinland, 
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participating. 


@ This company is 45 years old. 
attractive Policy Contracts, both Participating and Non- 


General Agent Wanted ® Eastern Pennsylvania 


With Headquarters at 


PHILAD 


ELPHIA 


By The 


U.S. 


It issues a wide range of 


National Life Insurance Company 


of A. 


Q It offers liberal first year’s commissions and guaranteed 
It maintains a well equipped office in 


renewals. 


Philadelphia. 


It affords its agents up-to-the-minute service and the closest co-operation 








Assets ‘ > 
| Capital . ‘ 


$12,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 





Paid to Policyholders (over) $30,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force . 


.  80,000,000.00 








29 So. LaSalle St. 








Write to 


ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary =r 


E. S. MILLER, Ass’t Agency Supt. 
National Life Building :3 se 
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CREATIVE SOLICTING 
VERSUS COMPETITIVE 


JOHNSTON WINS ESSAY CONTEST. 





New York Man Reads to Convention 
Essay That Won for Him Calef 
Loving Cup. 








The subject selected for the prize 
essay contest this year was “Creative 
Soliciting Rather Than Competitive,” 
and the first prize, the Calef Loving 
Cup, was awarded to George W. John- 
ston, of Johnston and Collins, of New 
York City, general agents of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. Mr. Johnson read 
his essay to the convention and was 
presented with the loving cup and 
medal by Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta, 
making a gracious response. The sec- 
ond prize, the Ben Williams vase, was 
won by R. O. Miles, general agent at 
San Francisco, for the Connecticut 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. Mr. John- 
ston’s essay follows: 

“Competitive soliciting sells insur- 
ance by proving from comparative sta- 
tistics that there are many poor com- 
panies and a single good one. This en- 


riches second rate agents, enables igno- 
ramuses to pose as experts, and is 
showy because the light is in a vac- 
uum. For muddling a clear subject it 
is ideal; the method originated with 
the squid. It is as needless as using 
quantitative analysis to sell wheat, and 
false as figures. In malignant, destruc- 
tive force, it is identical with rebating 
and twisting. As a gentleman’s’ occu- 


hood does. What wins is ultimate pur 
pose, one’s better self. What do we 
see—a living? Trickery is the hard 
way to earn it. If more, to live not 
long but largely, bequeath to our chil- 
dren a name, there are surer ways. 
Higher than achievement is the aim to 
be, to live clean, extract work’s es- 
sence, be all our natures can attain. 
These considerations, the upward, in- 
ward look and not the words he speaks, 
differentiate up-builder from destroyer, 
true insurance man from sharper. Cre- 
tion is inspiration; no formulae exist 
for character of guide-posts for genius. 

“To overcome competition, decline it 
as duelling. Avoid comparatives and 


code of ethics. Amid such renaissance 
this evil survives like weeds among 
crops, half-tamed brutish instincts or 
inherited blood taint; an anachronism, 
echo of inquisitions, a harking back to 
bigotry. It violates the true profes- 
sional creed—not self alone, but Insur- 
ance! 

“Nobody objects to fair competition, 
which is the life of life insurance. It 
is keener to-day than ever, insurers 
more critical, agents abler. Dreamers 
say insurance sells itself; let them try 
it! We are zealous or starve. Some 
things, though, are taboo; poisondd 
weapons, the stiletto. Bankers never 
villify bankers, or doctors belittle doc- 


tors. Only quacks practise insurance superlatives, because insurance is not 
defamation. It robs better men. It a question of better and best but good. 
obstructs, for buyers are not fools; Surprise by being different, generous; 


praise disarms like Aesop’s south wind. 
Knowing there is no best company or 
policy, say so. Show not how other 
companies are bad and yours superior, 
but that to insure is wise, all compa- 
nies sound, yours and its pdlicy so de- 
sirable that further search is wasted. 
More is satiety. To any man sick of 
statistics and scandal-mongers, it is re- 
freshing to hear a big theme treated 
broadly. 


rings false, arouses suspicion. It fails; 
nobody wins woman’s love or man’s 
confidence decrying rivals. It worse 
than fails; it kills business; the listen- 
er, puzzled, bored by controversy, con- 
cludes insurance is a mystery, all com- 
panies questionable. Such work is no 
profession, only a sorry trade. 

“Who are we that sink so low? We 
boast of our mission as apostles of al- 
Be no 


truism. Then live our gospel! 

selfish hypocrites! Paralleling obliga- “Creative soliciting is positive, not 
tion to insure is our obligation— negative; leads, not follows; initiates 
though for others, all others—clients, demand, satisfies, retains by service. 
companies, brother agents. Others Our real competitors are ignorance, 
originated insurance; we are but heirs coldness, indifference, procrastination. 
through grace, tenants at sufferance, Focus effort here; knuw much fo talk 
trustees. Let us then create, not de- little, avoid technicalities, pronounce 
stroy; help, not hinder, our whole great your clients’ shibboleths. Feed hostil- 
institution; say of rivals what we ity by dignity. Win confidence. |Be 
would have rivals say of us; make it likeable; for personal charm, the smile, 
easier for other men to sell, so that the courtesy of greeting, the very man- 


ner of handshaking, trifles apparently, 


everywhere the most possible families 
count more than dividends. When men 


safeguarded, universally 


not of death but ill-fortune, decidés 
most men. They want savings finds 
with incidental indemnity. “We call 
this selfishness; it is life’s healthy op- 
timism. Handle it tactfully, persuading 
rather than arguing. Consummate 
balesmanship !s the art, almost poetic, 
of making attractive as privilege what 
as duty is repellant. 

“Creative soliciting explains princi- 
ples: that insurance distributes losses; 
without it commerce would crumble, 
almshouses replace schools. It is safe; 
no laws so rigidly observed as those 
regulating it; no trusts so efficiently 
administered. Of modern machines this 
is nearest perfection. 

“Creative soliciting regards individ- 
ual needs, What proportion of your 
income would continue after death? 
What comforts would your wife re- 
tain? Your sons, would they receive 
education and a start? Your daugh- 
ters, are they safe from social wolves? 
Your family now carries the risk; pre- 
miums would not be spent but saved. 
Cover still another hazard; women sel- 
dom understand investment; hot-house 
nurtured, should they be exposed to 
sleet? Then by life incomes insure 
your insurance. Outside of family are 
needs—debts to cover, credit to pre- 
serve. For partnerships, insurance is 
the cement of steel-concrete construc- 
tion. Corporations owe to stockholders 
conservation of rare personality which 
is coessential with capital, and with 
out which railroads are streaks of rust. 

“Give for profit advice so intimate, 
and we become responsible like law- 
yers drawing wills. To merit such 
confidence pays more than commis- 
sions. For the world loves its build- 
ers. It forgets the madman’s name 
who fired Diana’s temple, but holds in 
glad, undying remembrance him who 
reared the Parthenon. To build insur- 
ance, place but our one sound brick, 
laid true, in a structure, where others 
may then place theirs, this is construc- 
tive salesmanship. It is a man’s work, 











ay be age 

pation, it blends piracy with garbage pn insurance grow in respect like us they listen. Our message need 
handling. . and affection. not be new; great things are old, ele- 

“Now, in an era of sanity, is the time “Snecess begins with this subjective mental things immortally fresh. There 
to stop it. The trend is forward; man- attitude. Creative soliciting is know- is one fundamental creative argument: 
agement grows not clean merely but -ing first insurance, then what not to men die, age is helpless, insurance pro- 
aseptic; we work under microscopes. say, what to say, how to say it. Ex- tects. Human nature concedes the 
Feudal warfare ceases; from old dis- actly how, everyone teaches himself. logic—for other people. Paradoxically, 
cords and barbarisms is evolving a Figures do not sell insurance, man- not the certain but the possible fear, 
* * 
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AGENCY DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 





CONCRETE PLANS SUBMITTED. 


Winslow Russell, Agency Manager For 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Demon- 
strates its Operation. 





Winslow Russell, agency manager of 
ithe (Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance (Co. 
of Hartford, presented some valuable 
suggestions in his address on ‘‘Efficien- 
cy Methods,” for use in connection 
with the establishment of a definite 
system in agency building. Mr. Rus- 
sell opened his address, saying: 

We should have a greater community of 

terest in ‘this business of life insurance 
than in almost any other, and if by any in- 
terchange of ideas we can help to make suc- 
ess more real for those who enter our 
profession, we shall at the same time be 
contributing muth to prevent unnecessary 
failures which for years have marked the 

uurse of this business. 

And so we are here to exchange views on 
efliciency methods. No one institution has 
yet found the only panacea for all the ills 
of the business. Many underwriters pres- 
ent may be far beyond the standard of effi- 
ciency which is presented at this time. 
some of the plans here suggested may not 
e« workable in many fields, and if from the 
study of some facts presented, there shall 
me an aroused desire in the mind of one 
person to do his or her larger share in more 
efliciently contributing to the highest possi- 
ble standard, then the half hour which we 
spend together will not be in vain. 

The subject to be presented may leave 
reater suggestion in your minds if we here 


resort to charts. We are to deal with sug- 
gestions for greater efficiency in agency 
building, and shall present it all in very 
simple terms. Chart number one presents 


two requisites for the high standard of effi- 
cleney. 

“Fifst Requisite—Efficiency in the home 
office; knowledge of field conditions; sym- 
pathy with field problems; well developed 
service. 

“Second Requisite—Field efficiency; mana- 
gers who manage; agents who succeed; 
atisfied policyholders.” 

A home office inefficient in its field meth- 
vis ought not to expect too much from its 
igents, either in quantity of business or 
the all important question of quality. 

If there is to be skill in its agency de- 


partment the executives will require that 
those who deal with the field problems shall 
— study and know the field condi- 
tions. 

When agency officials appreciate what the 
real problems of their staff are, there will 
be a greater sympathy with all those whose 
work is so important to the company’s 
welfare. 

When the home office puts into its own 
efficiency program the real spirit which 
knowledge and sympathy will suggest it 
will find that its great responsibility is to 
render a service to its soliciting force which 
is constantly being developed and improved 
to meet changing conditions. 

The field service of 1906 will never again 
apply to the field conditions of 1913 or 1914 
and a rate book and desk room will be but 
a small contribution to the success of the 
man who gets them. 

When high grade service is applied—the 
second requisite is in real process of. ac- 
complishment, and the company is found to 
possess among its best assets a crop of 
managers who manage, a steadily increas 
ing number of agents who succeed and 
those two mean a healthy body of well- 
satisfied policyholders. 

If real efficiency in agency work is to 
prevail, it must have certain well-estab- 
lished underlying principles upon which a 
general plan may be worked out. No hap- 
hazard work will accomplish permanent re- 
sults. A helpful chart is here used, taken 
from Prof. Walter Dill Scott’s book—‘In- 
creasing Human Efficiency in Business.’ 
Two young men were given the ‘Chinese 
Rings Puzzle’’ to solve. Each one tried it 
ten times. The first one took a considerable 
period in studying the solution and found 
the principle, solving it each of the other 
nine times in less than half a minute. The 
second one sought no principle and the chart 
shows him struggling away at the tenth at- 
tempt almost as hard as in the first. The 
time consumed by the man who used a 
method was less than one-fifth that which 
the second man used. 

And so it is in handling the agency end of 
the life insurance business. Agency officials, 
managers, or general agents who are in the 
rut of hap-hazard methods will find—as 
Hugh Chalmers well said to us a few years 
ago—that ‘‘the only difference between a rut 
and a grave is in the width and the depth.” 
Carefully made plans and efficient service 
will make unhappy agents happy, and will 
conserve their time and energy, and some- 
times transform failures into successes. 

The thim chart: 

“Home  office—Ficld men of 
rather than business in quantity. 

“Field—The rate of commission 
necessarily determine the agent's 
sation ”’ 
means that when the 


quality 


does not 
compen- 
meets 


home office 


the requirements detailed upon the first 
chart, it will discover that ‘‘men” are more 
important in the long run than ‘“volume.”’ 
Upon the other hand, when the manager 
gets his “efficiency program” ready for ac- 
tion, he may discover the “‘rates of commis 
sions” are not the sole requisite to secure 
the all important “incomes” for his men. 
It is likely that there were more failures 
among solicitors in the old days on eighty 
and ninety per cent. contracts than there 
are in the present days at half that, and 
the agent may have a seventy-five per cent, 
contract and earn only three dollars a week. 

The next four charts point to some im- 


portant conclusions that are worth careful 
study. Number four says: 
“,nefficient untrained small producers 


cost good producers money. 

“The greatest efficiency in 
ing can be brought about 
rather than by addition.” 

A close study of the facts which prompted 
the first half of this chart cannot fail to 
convince the student that the development 
of progressive agency building service for 
mecreasing the business of the good men in 
our agencies, is almost hourly impeded by 
the losses of time and money in working to 
secure and hold men who are unable to earn 
a livelihood, and who are for the most part 
too indolent or feeble to get themselves into 


Agency Build- 
by subtraction 


a successful atmosphere from one year to 
another. 
Think the problem through, ladies and 


gentlemen, and the second half of the chart 
will perhaps appeal to us. It is probably a 
fair statement to make that the greatest 
need in the business to-day is to subtract 
from our agency organization rather than to 
add—so far as numbers are concerned. 

Perhaps the suggestion in the next 
will help us to clinch the argument. 

“64,000 licensed agents in New York, M: 
achusetts and Pennsylvania in 1912- 
New England companies doing about the 
same amount of business—had 3,300 agents 
who produced less than $15,000 each in 1912 


chart 





0. Total Agents. Under $15,000 
240 S00 
2 1,054 725 
3 1,045 73 
4 669 420 
5 647 421 
4,655 3,007 


66.5 per cent. of their producing force did 
about 10 per cent. of their " 

Deduct, if you please, a considerable num- 
ber from the 64,000 who represent the in 
dustrial companies, and then some more for 
the men who are licensed by more than 
one company, and some people will not 
find it hard to conclude that insurance com 
panies and their managers have made it too 
easy for men to receive commissions under 


business 
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the title of “Agents.” And if further proof 
is needed the second half of the chart may 
supply it. Is it too frank to say to you 
that real good men will probably not be 
attracted to our business as a profession so 


long as we allow such a situation to con- 
tinue? 
Chart Number Six Continues the 


Argument. 
“One New England Company had 419 men 
in 1912 who paid for less than $100 in new 
premiums.”’ 


et SN: svexdskwtasieaseesced $17,62 
Se. SON tcc xnadesedeawado 42 
Average earnings at 40 per cent...... 16”" 
_We are at a point now where it is your 
right to ask for some remedy and one is 
suggested in this chart. 

“One Remedy—Elimination of the weak 
ones. Higher training and better service 
for the strong ones.”’ 


To weed out is not sufficient in a new 
efficiency program, for, in too many cases 
it might be that there would be nothing 
left. Unless with the process of elimina- 
tion there shall be a plan ready to put into 
operation which shall make for higher train- 
ing and improved service for those who are 
succeeding, the work will not be complete. 

The plans and results noted on the re- 
maining charts are offered for the purpose 
of showing that certain definite results may 


be obtained by very simple methods. They 
may be varied to suit differing conditions 
and it must be remembered that the most 


efficient plans may come to naught in in- 
efficient hands. 

A Few Suggestions for Development of 
Agency Service—Developing daily reports; 
consecutive weekly production bulletins; 
weekly or monthly meetings of agents: 


allotment 
prospects. 

Courses in salesmanship are not new in 
our business, but there is little room for 
doubt that tn 


coutests; reports of hours and 


building an agency organiza- 
tion of men new to the business, something 
of this kind should be done. Sometimes it 
is difficult to make good men see the neces 
sity for this, especially when with some- 
what wider experience they see beginners 
studying the same course, This may be 


partly overcome by the use of an 
or graduates course 

The matter of developing prospects is too 
important to lightly and we take it 
up in connection with later charts 


advanced 


ns 
es 
pa 


The “weekly” production bulletins may 
be used effectively if care ie used that 
“weekly’’ is not spelled “weakly,” and 
their efficiency will be greatly increased if 
beside each producer's name there always 
appears the number of consecutive weeks 
In which he has produced business Many 
cases may he shown where men who were 


previously irregular in their production be- 
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came good agents to their respective 
agencies by that competitive spirit aroused 
in them, when after producing twenty 
weeks they realized that without au applica 
tion for the current week, the Honor Koll 
would for the next week show “one”’ in- 
stead of “twenty-one’’ beside their name. 
We know of an iustance where this spirit 
bas already kept one man, previously a 
failure, upun the list as a producer for 230 
consecutive weeks, aud many others ranging 
from 130 down to 60, and these men are all 
in a contest with themselves to get at least 
one application a week. 

In some territories weekly meetings of 
ageuts are feasible, in others once a month, 
while in nearly every live agency a quarterly 
meeting is worth considerativn. A self- 
ollicered organization can be made effective, 
and especially so if contracts are uniform, 
We know of one local agency staff that 
unsuimously voted to reduce the commissions 
ou 20 payment life policies five per cent., the 
manager taking no part in the discussion 
except to state the necessity for such re 
duction at the beginning. 

Allotment contests are always invigorating 
to an agency and should be classified as far 
as possible with a view to gradual increase 
each year. 

Vital to the whole subject of efficiency is 
the necessity for helping the agent to real 
ize his sense of “‘proprietorship’’ when he 
signs a contract. His time may previously 
have been recorded upon a time clock. The 
chances are that he has for years worked 
for some one for whom he had to work a 
given number of hours. Release this obliga- 
tion, and give a life insurance agent his 
time as his own, and unless he has a full 
realization of what it means, he will soon 
be working “short hours.” Any plan to 
suggest the value of his time will be help 
ful and our later charts will show a few re 
sults from one method of doing this 

Let us Now Return to Chart No. 9 
A FEW RECORDS OF FOLLOW-UP 
RESULTS 
First Four Months 1915 
Interviews. Closed. 
oF 2 











$60,000 








27 3 

25 2 38,000 

7 6 : 

58 13 

183 24 $156,000 

One Remedy. 

New Business—4 mos. 1913.........$727, 
Service Leads—4 mos. 1915......... 165,140 


This chart explains itself and shows 
the home office service in worthy hands 
can be made a valuable contribution to field 
efficiency. 

Chart No. 10. 
1912. 


Business produced 


Replies 
Average value of 
Average value to 
shows some results fro1 
vice’’ and points to the fact 
936 inquiries which came 
each one was worth $2 
income to the genera 





this 





igency and $1.12 in 
new commissions to the agency 
Chart No. 11 
A FEW RESULTS 








1909 1912 
RL ncase veeeeee $48,000 $244,000 
2 135,000 210,000 
3 37.000 180,000 
4 168,000 
i aie eedae eae hs ot, 153,000 
DS vcnepnewadses Seee 101,000 
, 44,000) 95,000 
D scccsineccaces ee 60,700 
i. aad eesvienew se 12.00) 60.000 
WD sbvctisossaess 28,000 56,000 


152 per cent ase ows 
of 10 men who luced usi 
by undeveloped methods, and 
tion of the same men in 1912 
g the final charts—no effi 
unplete without a 
the solicitor which 
d not theoretical 











ore him daily, 
or better still committed to memory 
The “standard” as shown in Chart No, 12 
has been proven of value and a study of 
the figures will convince one that it is both 
conservative and practical. V 
No. 12. 


THE STANDARD. 
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time was their own an ‘ 
this “standard’’ some if be ready 
that will aid in f ning habits of industry. 
Such a plan will require an incentive, and 
if a man is of the right sort, he will see it 
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to his advantage to conserve his time by | 
making definite reports of the number of | 
bours he spends in his canvass, the number} 
of calls, interviews, etc. | 
Chart No. 13 shows one form of tabulat- 
ing this data, which should be properly | 
carded and the results discussed frequently 
at agency meetings. | 
To further establish the fact that the} 
“standard” shown in the last chart is con- | 
servative, we need only to say that a few| 
figures will show that if a man obtained | 
five interviews per day for twenty-six days | 
during a period of six months, he would/ 
have secured 780 interviews in six months, | 
and applying this figure to the “standard” | 
commission earnings for the same period, | 
we shall find the value of each interview | 
to be $1.93. 
Chart No. 14. 
DID IT WORK OUT? 
1913. 
Six Months, 
Standard 780. Value $1.93. 









No Interviews. EFarnii 
nip emia tee conse Gee $1,42 
Ee ee ee ee 754 A 
, 691 
a a Wacbe.ad ad ane ee 
— reer peerre AS 
ET eee 4 
7 421 
Bo ciceveceveceions 388 
_ EE Pea e 341 
10. 302 
», 490 
ee NO © 45 cach. oi es ba8eoananene $2.10 


gives the records of ten men who have 
used plans as outlined and shows the aver 
age value of their interviews to have been 
$2.10 each. 
The next chart shows results from the 
reports of sixty-five men for the past six 
months. ‘Banner Men’’ are those who en- 
rolled in an ‘Efficiency Staft 
$250 or more per month in new premiums, 
“Front Line Men" are me 
ported between $150 and §: 
and “Standard Men” between $75 and $150 
per month. Further comment upon these 
interesting figures is perhaps unnecessary, 
except as attention may be called to the 
average number of hours, average value of 
each soliciting hour and of each interview. 
SIX MONTIHIS RESULTS 
31 Banner men reported ...... 
3 Front line men reported 
21 Standard men reported ........+.. 
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, MEP MOEN ccsecccecses 
> Fr line 
St eer eee ere 
hour 
ner men 4.5 hours per day 
Front line 4.6 hours per day.. 
Standard men 4.7 hours per da 
Inte iew Value 
Banner ee eee oo sgae08 
Front line pas err 1.4) 
DEGRGATG  vscccccccevecnacess : . 0 
With figures like these it ought not to be 
difficult to demonstrate to met new or old 


in the service, that the differe: etween 


success and failure lies greatly with them 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFICIENCY. 


(Continued from page \V.) 


them. Many an agent is good at locat- 
ing prospects who has no capacity for 
ciosing. Build on the faculty he possess- 
es by teaching that which he lacks. 
Selling life insurance is accomplished 
under the pressure of persuasion, and 
only the agent who believes in himself 
and his proposition can carry the 
necessary conviction to secure signa- 
tures ‘on the dotted line.’ This con 
fidence must not only be well instilled, 
Lut on evidence of the first weakness, 
fortified by the practical co-operation 
xf an experienced solicitor. 

‘To write life insurance in my terri- 
tory and especially through agents, we 
need prospects—not merely enough for 
a single day, but a number that always 
give more people to see than time in 
vhich to see them. Any method that 
ets in touch with promising ones is 
ood. Some general agents make a 
practice of furnishing agents with pros 
pects. I do myself, and get them by 











vuriouS means, principally through 

rcularizations, The Daily Court Ree- 
ord, the s columns of our daily 
papers of course, old policyhold- 
ers, both as to change of age and 
occupation. In my office we are no 
more « ful of policy records than of 
these and the solicitor’s memo 
cards made from them. Every circu- 


lar form letter has the personal ring, 
and is enclosed under a two cent cover 
with some appealing piece of litera- 
ture and the usual return card and self 
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Five Years Record 


Policies and Insurance in Force 
Dec. 31, 1908 - 30,432 - $3,650,978 
Dec. 31, 1909 - 35,677 - 4,207,130 
Dec. 31, 1910 - 39,213 - 4,689,265 
Dec. 31, 1911 - 41,780 - 5,187,242 
Dec. 31, 1912 - 45,967 - 5,956,572 





a. 


The above figures speak for themselves, 
showing a consistent growth under a con- 
servative management. District Managers 
and Agents seeking an opportunity to build 
for the future, address, 


WILLIAM A. BENNETT 


Vice-President & General Manager 


Washington, D. C. 
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addressed envelope. Without waiting 
necessarily: for a reply, these are 
followed up by an agent whose memo 
card contains all the known facts about 
the prospect, with the number of form 
letter and literature used. The cards 
are returned in due season with nota- 
tion of the interview and any addi- 
tional information secured, and classi- 
fied as ‘favorable,’ ‘susceptible’ or 
‘promised.’ Reports on all cases are 
made promptly on penalty of the 
penefits of this plan being denied the 
agent who forgets or procrastinates. 


“Circulars and literature are not 
written with any idea that they will 
close business, but as an auxilliary to 
pave the way for good interviews, its 
use is recommended provided a careful 
record is kept of the distribution. 


“Keeping agents systematically busy 
is no more important than systema- 
tized office records. One complements 
the other. Take stock of your cash- 
ier's department and ascertain if his 
records are complete in every detail 
without entailing unnecessary time and 
work. He is employed for something 
more than to merely collect premiums 
and keep books and files—in short to 
keep you informed on the agency oper- 
atious, and so up to date that the visit 
of a superintendent, inspector or audi- 
tcr will never catch you unprepared 
for answering any pertinent questions. 
An agency manager should be as well 
informed on the status of his business 
as is his home office management. 
Specially ruled books and forms for 
Weekly and Monthly statements best 
present the desired facts and are quick- 
ly furnished. Specimens of the forns 
I use are given on the blackboard as: 


Exhibits A and B (Weekly and 
Monthly Bulletins). 

Copies of these bulletins with fre- 
quent circular letters and the com- 
pany’s monthly comparative statement 
and Roll of Honor, are furnished to 
each agent, and also posted in the 
agents’ room. I have found that it 
pays to keep every individual factor 
informed not only on the company’s 
progress, but on jour agency results. 
Having but one contract for all agents 
and dealing with them frankly and 
honestly best keeps their interest and 
enthusiasm on a producing basis. 

“To save all possible waste in agency 
activity and be able to determine the 
quality as well as volume of business 
written and paid for, quarterly or semi- 
annual statements (Exhibit C) should 
be prepared showing the number and 
mount of applications submitted; ap- 
plications declined; applications pend- 
ing; applications approved; insurance 
paid for—number and amount of poli- 
cies as, originals, additions and re- 
writes; policies outstanding, with tab- 
ulated statement of amount set oppo- 
site the name of each agent holding un- 
reported business; policies not taken, 
itemized as additions, rated for differ- 
ent form then applied for and Issued 
as Applied For with name of each 
agent interested, following in tabula- 
tion. Such a statement can be figured 
out on the percentage basis if desired, 
and is readlly furnished where a com- 
parative record with the correspond- 
ing month of previous year is properly 
kept. Such a comparative statement 
should also show amount of premium 
collections, both first and renewal, the 
net increase or decrease and the in- 
come both gross and net they produce. 

“As one of the important features of 
a life insurance agency is profit to the 
manager, a comparative record of in- 
come and disbursements each month 
is indispensable. The form I use for 
this purpose was prepared by our au- 
ditor, Mr. C. C, Sawyer, and is shown 
on the blackboard as (Exbihit D). 

“The efficient general agent or agen- 
cy manager, is the one who has an in- 
timate acquaintance with every detail 
of his business. Well informed on the 
rules and regulations of his company, 
he is also familiar with the record and 
contracts of competitors and the insur- 
ance laws of his state. Not otherwise 


can he properly serve his company and 
advise patrons to the best advantage. 

“He enjoys the confidence of his 
agents and clerks, and by courteous and 
prompt service to policyholders in- 
spires confidence in them. He is com- 
prehensive in all he says or writes. 
His every act is related on one side to 
a commendable purpose, on the other 
to effective .results. His office is run 
strictly on the principle that each 
agent must be protected in his work, 
accepts business only from accredited 
contract agents and tolerates neither 
rebating or twisting. He has an in- 
domitable will, self command and force 
of expression.” 
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(Continued From Page VI.) 


not be considered by the committee. The 
decision of the committee was to award 
the first prize to Essay No. 146, the writer 
being Mr. George W. Johnston of New York 
city. The second prize to Essay No. 907, 
Mr. R. O. Miles of San Francisco. 

Atlantic City Convention Clubs. 

“To Vice-President Herbert R. Lewis is 
due the credit for the inauguration of the 
Atlantic City Club idea. I regret being un- 
able to furnish statistical data upon this 
enbject, both as to number of such clubs 
and membership thereof. I am informed, 
however, that quite a number of such clubs 
were organized and I am sure that to this 
idea is due some credit for the very splen- 
did attendance at this convention I sin 
ecerely trust that the convention clubs will 
hecome a permanent feature of our work. 
Your Executive Committee unanimously re 
solved that all members of Atlantie City 
clubs be allowed the privileges of the floor 
in keeping with the provisions of the con- 
stitution. 

Canadian Association 

“It is a great pleasure for me to chronicle 
the continued advance of the Assotation 
movement across the border where our 
Canadian brethren are daily increasing in 
number and strength. I gather from re- 
ports and programs of their meetings and 
convention that their membershin 1s earn 
est and they are working hand in hand 
with wus for the betterment of life insur- 
ance. 

“The National Association of Life Under 
writers appreciates the many conrtesies ex 
tended to it by the Insurance Press of the 
country. The publicitv given to the work 
of our Association hoth Nattonal and loenl 
has had much to do with the splendid re 
sults achieved during the past vear. 
Committee on FEdueation and Conservation 

“At the mid-year meeting the Committee 
on ‘Edueation and Conservation,’ by its 
chairman, Mr. Warren TW. Horner. submit 
ted an exhaustive renort of their labors T 
will not attempt to review their work. con 
tent to say. that their nlans and ideas re 
ceived the unanimous support of vour Ex 
eentive Committee as shown hv the adop 
tion of the following resolution: 

“ ‘Moved. that the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Life TWnder 
writers endorse the work of the Committee 
on FEadneation and Conservation, and ree 
ommend a continuation of its efforts and 
the eo-oneration of 111 members of the Na 
tional Association in furthering this uni 
versal educational campaign.’ 

“This committee. appointed last year at 
the Memphis meetine has heen indefatic¢ 
shle in its lahors To-morrow morning It 
has one hour and thirty minutes to present 
its ease and T hespeak for it vour most at- 
tentive, your most onen minded hearing and 
indgment. We all know that the most diffi 
enlt feat of the human brain is to make un 
its mind, just as prejudice is the hardest 
obstacle in the world to overcome. Roth 
are intangible Neither ean be taken hold 
of and yet to-morrow we must somehow 
take nhysienl hold of what is not vet formed 
The lure of human interest is the subject of 
a proposal to be presented by the commit 
tee, A ratification of the plan will raise to 
the point of professional service the work 
of every man in this room. Tet us pit onr 
minds. unbiased, against apathy and ob 
tuseness, 

“My report would not he complete with 
out a vnersonal word in reference to the 
work of President Sills. His innate mod 
esty has prevented him from letting us 
eatch in his renort of the vear’s work even 
a wlimpse of his rare and charming person 
elity. which has had so greatly to do with 
the progress made in the post twelve months 
of onr Association work He has heen ever 
ready to, give credit while keening himself 
'n the shadow T dare tear the veil aside 
long enouch to sav that the initiative has 
heen chiefly his. the working out of effort 
only ours. 7 have often wondered how and 
where he found the necessery time to cive 
to multitudinons details. There was not a 
Aay and many times not an hour in the dav 
that he was not ealled npon to give hie 
thonght to some nvhase of our Association 
work and his advice, direction and control 
were alwavs sound. 

“My work during the past year has heen 
most nleasant dune to ai great extent to 
President Sills and his associates, and to 
the members of the Executive Committee. 
to all of whom T tender my sincere thanks 
for their fraternal spirit and unselfish co- 
operation.” 











Important Notice to Agents 


The 
issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., 


is one of the two largest companies operating 
outside of New York State 


@ With its magnificent record, experienced management, strong financi 
ces and diversified policy contracts, it has an appeal to every agent 

@ The company challenges any institution to present 
set of policy contracts. 

@ Some of the strongest and most successful producer 
with this progressive company. 

@ It writes participating and non-participating policies. Its dividend 
its treatment of agents and policyholders cannot be criticized. It 
home office people constitute a family that is a unit. 

@ The company’s capital is $1,000,000; assets $8,001,457; and it 
$1,691,399. The company earned 7.91 per cent. on it 


il resour- 


i more modern at 1 salable 


of the country are identified 


s are liberal, 
wents and 
! 


general surplu 


ist year 


mortgage loan 





Insurance in force, $71,411,018 





EDMUND P. MELSON, President JOHN G. HOYT, Vice-President 
lr. F. LAWRENCE, Secretary 




















Our Slogan is Good Cheer! 


We pay our agents to represent us, not to talk about other 
companies. If there is one predominating character of 








The Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis 


it is that its agents, policyholders and home office people wear a smile. 


Why? laws - we are not pl myers of hich pres 
, an ure people, but we realize the hard work 
First, because the agents have poli ee diets Deen pie, thee andes oe 
cies that have a peculiar appeal to the ceating incomes that ase attractive, and 
public, rates are as low as any, ex ellent such that mear permanency and growth 
values, no catch-penny clauses, plain sim- 
ple contracts liberal in their terms, poli Third, the home office is happy be 
cies that produce satisfied clients cause it believes in rendering complete 
ervice to with w n } ealings 
Second, we pay our agents well It has built on the platfor It 
that is, we believe in remunerating our has given the most for the d It is 
men for actual service rendered ; we are an estate creator ve There 





not hampered by any limit commission fore we say let us all smile 


Se 


$2,931,539.83 
2,673,833.11 
257,706.72 


Gross assets July 31 . . - - - + = 
Liabilities, except capital stock . . . , . 
Gross surplus to policyholders (including capital) 


The Reserve Loan Life 


Insurance Company 
W. K. BELLIS, Secretary 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“AM I IN RIGHT?” 





Is the question for you to decide. 


You are more interested in the answer than 
anyone else, but perhaps we can help you. 








PITTSBURGH LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 

















Pan American Life 


Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


COMMENCED BUSINESS APRIL Ist, 1912 


Our Semi-Annual Statement of June 30th, 1913, shows: 


Resources : ; ; : . $$ 2,100,000.00 
Insurance In Force (Result of 15 months’ work) § 11,345,000.00 








Applications for Insurance, received this year - - $7,000,000.00 


We have room for a few first class producing agents in new territory which 
affords unlimited scope for development and agency work of an extremely remun- 
erative character. For full particulars, address: 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 





Whitney Central Building. New Orleans, Louisiana. 























